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~~ You don’t guess when you buy a Regal“30”—you knowit’s a 
goodcar. The only five-passenger, four-cylinder touring car 
at the price that can point to a record of three years” success 
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Three Models: 


Five-Passenger 
Touring Car; 
Baby 

Tonneau 

and Roadster ; 


107 inch 
Whee! Base; 


32 x 314 inch 
Tires; 


Weight * 
2000 Ibs. q ta pe oe 


Remy 
High- 
Tension 


Magneto. 
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We Point to Our Record 


HE Rega! ‘‘30”’ is the original touring car of its size and power to 

be sold for $1250. Other makes may claim equal simplicity, style, 
power, and strength, but—no other maker of a car at our price can 
point to a record of three years’ success. 

What does this three years’ experience in the hands of the user mean 
to you? It means that when you buy a Regal “30” you get a finished 
product—a car that has gone through the most severe and exacting 
tests in the service of users and come out triumphant for three years. 

When you buy a Regal “30” you get a car without the “kinks” that 
cause trouble, annoyance, and expense; a car that, by a series of progres- 
sive refinements, has been developed into a harmonious, reliable unit—a 
machine that is wellnigh perfect, with an established reputation for satis- 
factory service and low cost of operation. 

In every essential the 1910 Regal “30” is the same car that braved 
the terrors of Rocky Mountain roads and Western deserts and now holds 
the touring-car record from New York to San Francisco. (Story of this 
trip mailed on request.) 


175 Regals Built in 1907 
6500 Regals Building for 1910 


The extraordinary value of this extraordinary car has built up this 
enormous demand simply of itself. The Regal “30” will do anything 
that any car can do. 

Comparison will prove that it is just as roomy, just as comfortable, 
luxurious, and easy-riding as any car at any price; easier riding than 
any car at an equal price. 

It has Power, Style, Strength, Beauty; it is so simple in control and 
so easy to operate that any woman can drive it. Silent, smooth, and 
instantly responsive in operation because of its wonderful refinement. 


The Best Proof of Value 
We claim that the Regal ‘“‘30” is, without exception, the greatest au- 
tomobile value in the world for the money. How do we prove it? Listen 
to a few letters from those who. have bought: 
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FILL OUT AND MAIL Harper's 


REGAL MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me information and literature about the Regal “30.” 
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Licensed under the 
Selden Patent 






Louts Wor, Wolf Bros. & Co., Bankers, Philadelphia. ‘‘ While I own a Mercedes, Renault, and other high- 
priced cars, I get more pleasure from my Regal ‘30’ than all the others combined.” 


F. S. Grirrin, M.D , Mansfield, Mass. ‘‘ Since July 2nd, 1909, have averaged over 2000 milesa month. I 
consider the Regal one of the sturdiest, quietest, and least expensive to maintain of any moderate-priced car on the 
market My car has given perfect satisfaction ”’ (Dec. 1, 1909.) 


O. G. Frevermutn, M.D., San Francisco. ‘‘In six months have covered over 4000 miles on all types of 
roads. Up difficult mountain grades, through deep dust and mud. Cost of maintenance is less than that of a horse.” 


G. A. Leonarp, Sheffield, Iowa. _‘‘ My car has made 5000 miles with no expense, except for tires, gasoline, 
and cil. Car is in perfect condition. My next will be a Regal ‘30.’ ”’ 


AvBert E. Gipson, Waterloo, Iowa. ‘‘ Drove my Regal ‘30’ over 7000 miles. Consider it the be-t thing 
made today for the money, bar none.”’ 


Specifications of 1910 Regal “30” 


Motor: Four cylinder, four cycle; cylinders cast in pairs. 4’’ bore, 
4” stroke, three-bearing crank shaft, 30 horse-power. Cooling: Water. 
An exceptionally efficient thermo-syphon system of cooling and large- 
sized fan placed on adjustable bracket on motor. Ignition: Remy high- 
tension magneto and batteries. Lubrication: Splash System. Car- 
buretor: Schebler. Clutch: Leather-face cone with spring inserts. 
Transmission: Sliding-gear selective type; three speeds, forward and 
reverse. Drive, direct shaft. Brakes: Two internal and two external 
operating on rear wheel drums, double acting and compensating. Wheel 
Base: 107”. Tires: 32x34. Tread: 56”. Springs: Front semi- 
elliptical, rear full elliptic scroll. Speed: Five to forty-five miles on high 
gear. Upholstering: Genuine leather over curled hair and deep coil 
steel springs. Equipment: Two gas lamps, three oil lamps, and gas 
generator, Remy high-tension magneto, horn, set of tools, and complete 
tire-repair kit. 


Order Your Regal “30” Now 


Even though our production is large, we urge you to get your order in to your 
dealer at once. Deliveries are now being made promptly. But it will be wise for 
you to see the Regal dealer at once or get in touch with us at the factory and we will 

ive name of nearest distributor, through whom you can arrange a demonstration. 
Better write to-day. 


We want MORE dealers to sell Regal Automobiles 


Dealers! If you want a car that sells easily, stays sold, and builds business for 
you, get in touch with us at once. Our output for 1910 has been tripled—that tells 
something of Regal success. Get busy and write today for our proposition, or 
“Use the utie.” 


Regal Motor Car Company, 


DETROIT, 


Canadian Trade Supplied by Regal Motor Car Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


MICHIGAN 


Licensed under the Selden Patent 

















Ss 
New York, April 2, 1910 


Copyright, 1910, by Wankven & Brorurns. Ad/ rights reserved 


DANTE IN HELL 


A remarkable statue of the author of the “Inferno” recently completed by the 
Italian sculptor, A. Canoiani, in commemoration of the coming Dante celebration 
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Comment 


Massachusetts Makes Herself Understood 

Last autumn, when Massachusetts held her State 
election and the Republican majority fell off more 
than eighty per cent., or from sixty or seventy 
thousand to seven or eight thousand, we ventured 
io think the change significant. The significance 
ef it seemed, however, to be less appreciated in 
Massachusetts than elsewhere. People frequently 
have to go away from home to get the news of 
their own neighborhood. But when the Old Colony 
Congress district, about the most rock-ribbed Re- 
publican district in the State, turns its Repub- 
lican majority of 14,000 into a majority of 5,640 
for a Democratic candidate, even people in the 
immediate neighborhood perceive that something 
has happened. There is hardly another quarter of 
the Union in which such an overturn would compel 
attention—unless Pennsylvania should go 
Democratic. The fight was clearly, almost ex- 
clusively, over the tariff. New England manu- 
facturers, as we have several times remarked, got 
the Paynr law than any other sec- 
tion. Atpricn and Longe took excellent care of 
their protected and would-be-protected neighbors. 
If high protection is the universal sort of a boon 
its priests proclaim, then New England ought to 
be grateful and happy. Yet here is a thoroughly 
representative New England district fairly howl- 
ing its repudiation of the law and sending down 
to Washington Mr. Eucrene N. Foss, who is far 
more unweleome to Lopce and Atpricu than a 
regular Democrat would be, for he was the original 
Massachusetts low-tariff insurgent. 

Of course one is reminded of the Democratic 
victories of twenty years ago in New England, 
won, like this one, on the tariff issue. But none 
of those victories was as remarkable as_ this. 
Strong as the low-tariff sentiment then showed it- 
self, it had not such strength, such violence, as 
it now displays. Having found the stand-pat 
gentry at Washington a trifle unresponsive to ordi- 
nary signs of remonstrance, the Old Colony dis- 
trict has bethought itself of the Western usage 
of shooting a man’s hat off to attract his attention. 
Old Massachusetts has spoken again, and _ this 
time, if anybody fails to understand her remark, 
it won’t be because she has whispered or mumbled. 


more 


more favors in 


The East Disappears 

Having indulged in one “I told you so,” we 
vield to the temptation to do it again. Away back 
carly last autumn, before that Massachusetts State 
election, and while people still thought of in- 
surgency as a purely Western affair, and were 
questioning whether it would last long even in 
the West, we exhorted the West to stay Western 
on the issue, and predicted that-if it did it would 
in the end find the East considerably less Eastern 
than it was painted. Now on top of the returns 
from the Old Colony district come the returns 
from the Chicago Tribune’s poll of the Republican 
and independent editors of the Eastern States, 
and it appears that New England actually leads 
the country in the proportion of Republican and 
independent papers that have come out against 
the Payne law, her figures being 42 papers for the 
law and 241, or 82.5 per cent., against it. Of 
such newspapers in the East, New England apart, 
74 per cent. oppose the law, while for the West 
and the South the figures are 77.1 per cent. and 
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62.8 per cent., respectively. There are so few 
Republican and independent papers in the South 
that the figures for that quarter lack importance. 
They seem to show merely that Republicans down 
there are more compliant and complacent than 
elsewhere. But the attitude of the press of the 
entire country is impressively plain. Of the 
papers canvassed, by far the larger number are 
Republican, not independent. To add the Demo- 
cratic papers to the protesting side would make 
the newspaper defence of the law look still more 
negligible. If insurgency is Western, then the 
East would seem to have been wiped off the map. 


Newspaper Talk 

No wonder the statesmen who, employing the 
same old methods, made of the Payne bill another 
high-protection law, seem to think rather ill of 
the newspapers. They started out by treating in- 
surgenecy, whether aimed at the bill or at Cannon- 
ism, as consisting mainly of mere “ newspaper 
talk.” They have found newspaper talk a rather 
dangerous thing to fool with. Even Uncle Jor 
may be expected to admit that this time the press 
was loaded. 

With some of the charges brought against the 
press of to-day we must admit that we find our- 
selves more or less in agreement. Big newspapers 
are big business enterprises. It takes a lot of 
capital to start them or own them, and they have 
to earn money to pay the dividends on it. They 
cannot, and they decidedly do not, neglect the 
commercial consideration. Now the interests of 
the capital that owns them, now those of the 
advertisers from whom come their principal earn- 
ings, may have too much weight both in their news 
columns and in their editorial columns. The 
president of the American Historical Association 
may well be right when he says that their files 
will not be as reliable historical material as those 
of the newspapers of fifty years ago. But the news- 
papers of the country could not, if they would, go 
en masse against the true sentiment and opinion 
of the country. They have to consider subscribers 
as well as owners and advertisers. Newspapers do 
frequently go wrong when public sentiment is 
right, and occasionally one goes right in a com- 
munity where public sentiment is wrong; but “ the 
press ” is still a pretty fair criterion of the drift 
of public opinion. When the press goes one way 
and Washington heads another notwithstanding, 
the country is not usually found going with Wash- 
ington. This time we believe even Washington 
is beginning to see that it is with the press. Even 
Washington would probably admit that if the coun- 
try should get a chance to choose a new Congress 
to-morrow, it would reduce the Republican repre- 
sentation to a handful. 


Significant Village Elections in New York 

A string of New York State villages along the 
Mohawk, and others west, north, and south, held 
charter elections last month. The papers of 
March 23d tell of Democratic gains and victories 
in nearly all of them. So it was in Herkimer, 
Canastota, Hamilton, Canajoharie, Fort Plain, 
Fultonville, Dolgeville, and Ilion. So, farther 
west, at Penn Yann; to the south, Steuben County 
reports Republican losses; Watertown, to the 
north, reports considerable Democratic gains there- 
abouts. The reason is the same general reason 
that is accountable for the election of Foss in 
Massachusetts—disgust with the Republican ma- 
chine and the purposes of its managers. There is 
no distinction in sentiment, method, and general 
purpose between the Cannon machine in Washing- 
ton and the Wooprurr-Barnes machine in Albany. 
They both claim to stand for Republicanism. 
The independent voters, accepting their claim at 
its face value, vote Democratic. That is the nat- 
ural way for the voters to express their feelings. 

When voters get to voting in that spirit—the 
spirit of rebuke—it means a lot. Then look out 
for landslides. 


The Luck of the Democrats 

This paper, having been about the first in the 
country to warn the Democrats that opportunity 
was coming their way, will hardly be suspected of 
wanting to belittle it now that everybody sees it 
coming. On the contrary, as it looms up more 
fully in view, so that one can see how big it is, we 
are getting worried about how the Democrats are 
going to meet it and what they are going to do 
with it. For meet it apparently they must. It 
is hard to see how they can run away from it. 
All these years during which they have been fol- 
lowing Mr. Bryan to defeat on one losing issue 
after another, the tariff issue has been lying around 
perfectly available, but they would hardly look at 
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it. Now the Republicans have thrust the winning 
side of it upon them. The weak-kneed behavior of 
many of their own leaders in Congress during the 
special session was pretty nearly enough to dis- 
qualify them as a party for making any use of 
what has come to them. The opportunity finds 
Mr. Bryan characteristically taking up with still 
another new issue, prohibition, which is admir- 
ably adapted to split the party wide open again. 
But the logic of events has been too much for 
even the Democratic ability to get on the wrong 


road. The country is doing what CLEVELAND once 
did. It is fairly driving the party toward salva- 
tion. 


If, however, the next House is Democratic, 
there will be opportunities for blundering. We 
foresee one of them in the action to be taken 
when the monetary commission makes its final 
report and recommendations for reform. That 
subject will demand constructive, intelligent, sci- 
entifie treatment. It will also invite cheap dema- 
gogues to employ their usual appeals to ignorance 
and prejudice. A Democratic majority in the 
House cannot deal with it at all without show- 
ing either that they have learned something since 
the free-silver craze or that they are still unfit 
for responsibility and that the business of the 
country would still be unsafe in their hands. For 
the welfare of the country, no less than that of 
the party, it is to be hoped that a few at least 
of its leaders will at once devote themselves to 
studying the ample material on the topic now 
available in the aecounts of the financial systems 
of the world which the commission has collected. 
That would be an excellent way to go about prov- 
ing that the party really has some sense. 


Another Plan of Financial Reform 

Mr. Paut Wareurs, a New York banker, pre- 
sents the most complete plan we have yet seen 
for the reorganization of our system of currency 
and banking. It is based on the successful experi- 
ence of Europe, but adapted to our own econdi- 
tions. Like the European systems, it has for its 
main feature a central bank of reserve and issue 
intended, as theirs are, to regulate credit and ex- 
change and to safeguard the country from panics. 
To safeguard this* establishment itself from im- 
proper control, elaborate provisions are proposed. 
In choosing its board of directors, it is proposed 
to divide the whole country into some twenty zones, 
each of which shall have an association of banks, 
and to give these associations the right to elect 
from their own memberships, say, three-fifths of 
the board of directors of the central reserve bank, 
the remaining two-fifths to be made up of repre- 
sentatives of the stockholders taken from the class 
of merchants and manufacturers and of treasury 
officials representing the government.’ The share 
capital might be apportioned among the banks 
of the country, and it is further proposed that all 
profits above four per cent. shall go to the gov- 
ernment, and that no one stockholder, whatever 
his holdings, shall have more than a certain num- 
ber of votes, so that even if one man or group of 
men should get control of the stock they could 
still name only a small minority of the directors. 
To insure good management and a stable policy, 
the immediate government of the establishment 
should be committed to a small number of gov- 
ernors chosen by the directors and holding office 
indefinitely. 

Like the plan of President Nasu of the Corn 
Exchange Bank, Mr. Warsura’s contains excellent 
suggestions. To all such plans there are, un- 
fortunately, many Americans who will be content 
simply to howl out protests because they come 
from bankers—that is to say, from men who pre- 
sumably know what they are talking about. Igno- 
rance is invoked against experience and _ intelli- 
gence, because experience and intelligence are pre- 
sumed to be on the side of “the interests ” against 
“the people.” Yet it would be hard to make a plan 
more favorable to “the interests’ or which would 
leave “the people” more at their merey than our 
present system or lack of system. 


Ravings of a Cannonist 

Our contemporary, the Worcester Telegram, 
writing just before the election in the Fourteenth 
Congressional District of Massachusetts, observed: 

Insurgent GussIE GARDNER will look about as at- 
tractive as insurgents GuITEAU and CzoLeGosz when he 
runs for Congress in the Essex district next fall. He 
is in the same class with GurreaAu and Czonecosz and 
he is likely to hear, also, about “ Gardnerism.” 

The Telegram had evidently lost its head as well 
as its manners. Has it found it again yet, we 
wonder? The Foss-BucHaNnan election was well 
adapted to make it conscious what sort of a 
political world it is living in. 











Acquitted 

Advices vid Mr. Hearst’s American from Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, appear under the heading— 
“Harmon Decided on for Presidency at Hot 
Springs.” The decision is traced in the text of 
the despatch to Norman FE. Mack, Cuartes F. 
Murpuy, and Rocer Sutiivan. We acquit the 
accused offhand. They haven’t decided anything. 


Preachers of Thrift 

Along back in 1893 or thereabouts there was the 
same talk about extravagance and the need of 
saving that there is now. And the talkers then, 
as now, were chiefly rich men, who had learned 
the lesson of thrift, and got themselves into a 
position beyond the reach of the pinch of even 
hard times. We remember the talk of one such 
person seventeen years ago. “Bad times! To 
be sure! The people spend too much money. 
They have got to pull in. The cure for bad times, 
and the only cure, is economy!” ‘A footman in 
a red waistcoat let us out of that good mer- 
chant’s house, and we went off oppressed with 
a sense of guilt—the guilt of a self-indulgent 
people who would spend money. Nevertheless, 
the red waistcoat on the footman rankled a little. 
It didn’t seem to harmonize with the merchant’s 
counsel. 

But the merchant was right in a way. We did 
do a tremendous stunt in self-denial and economy 
after °93, and it made the country’s fortune 
in five years. But we didn’t do it until we had 
to. It wasn’t that we grew to like thrift, but 
that folks couldn’t get the money to spend. All 
the professors of accumulation tell us now that 
we must break ourselves of this pestilent habit 
of spending money. It’s that, they tell us, that 
has put prices up. Mr. JAmes Parren, the hither- 
to successful grain-speculator, warns us that “the 
high prices are due chiefly to our wastefulness 
of living, and until we curtail our living expenses 
there is no remedy for the present situation.” 
Except, perhaps, in successful speculation! So Mr. 
JAMES Hutt, the successful railroad man; but he 
makes a special point of governmental extrava- 
gance compelling an enormous added public in- 
debtedness and a huge increase in taxation. He 
finds contributing causes of high prices in cur- 
rency inflation, the tariff, combinations in re- 
straint of trade, and the decline of agricultural 
products as compared with the increase of popu- 
lation; but a chief cause is “the lavish expendi- 
ture which has now grown to be a national trait.” 
Major Henry Hiccinson, the banker, preaches the 
same gospel of thrift in Boston, and discloses how 
careful he was of his expenditures after the Civil 
War, when he hadn’t much of anything to spend; 
and Mrs. Exiien Ricuarps, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, declares that we save 
nothing now but time, and that thrift, or anything 
like it, has literally gone out of fashion. 

Whether these preachers’ butlers wear red- 
striped waistcoats or not, the preachers preach 
much truth—especially Mr. Hitt—and we would 
do well to pay attention to them. But it takes 
much resolution to change one’s habits of living, 
and few there are who do it except under com- 
pulsion. Much compulsion is working now in 
that direction—more than the preachers realize. 
High prices, high wages to be paid, high rents, 
compel restricted expenditure. The times are not 
bad, but the prices are. The rich are living well 
up to a luxurious style of living, and two or three 
hundred millions will be spent this year for auto- 
mobiles, and as much more, perhaps, for recrea- 
tions in Europe. But a lot of stay-at-home people 
are scrambling pretty hard to pay their bills, and 
the main energy of the outery about the cost 
of living comes from folks who are embarrassed 
to make their incomes supply the necessaries of 
life. The cure is working now, working all along 
the line. The preaching is sound, and probably 
does good, but the practice which conforms with 
it is being induced, just as usual, by necessity. 

Meanwhile the pinch of prices stimulates effort. 
Everybody tries to meet it by earning more money. 
That effort usually precedes the economies that 
change habits of living. 


Meanwhile 

The shocking tragedy on the Baltimore and Ohio 
train at Wilmington yesterday is but another example 
of the way this country pays in homicides for the 
pistol-earrying habit. . . . How shall it be stopped?— 
Evening Post. 

It is a hard question. Let us go to the au- 
thorities. The Houston (Texas) Chronicle says: 


If the most persistent “pistol packer,” the most 


vehement champion of “ the right to tote a gun,” knew 
that if he did carry it unlawfully and killed his 
fellow man with it he could not plead self-defence, but 
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was bound to go to the penitentiary, he would not 
only hesitate before he buckled on his “ gun,” but he 
would put it away for good. 


Very good. Perhaps, now, South Carolina will 
suggest something. 

While we are waiting, it should be a compara- 
tively simple matter to stop the sale of drinks on 
buffet-cars to men already drunk. 


The Rockefeller Foundation 

There is hesitation in the Senate to give Mr. 
RockEFELLER the charter that he wants for his 
Foundation. The chief objection offered is that 
it would put a vast money power in the hands 
of a few persons who would not be.responsible to 
any authority, and would be exempt from judicial 
interference. Under the charter, it is suggested, 
they might conclude to let the funds of the 
Foundation accumulate until they reached a 
sum that anxious persons would lie awake at 
night to be afraid of. Two modifications are sug- 
gested: that the government shall always be ade- 
quately represented in the Board of Trustees, and 
that the Foundation shall expire at some definite 
time, when the income shall be distributed. 
is also a sentiment that there should be 
judicial check on the powers of the trustees. 

The fact that there is no precedent for the 
establishment and control of such a_ benefaction 
as Mr. RocKkEFELLER proposes to endow makes very 
careful forethought necessary. A fund that seems 
likely to contain hundreds of millions is a good 
deal of a Frankenstein’s monster, and due thought 
about the machinery that is to animate it by no 
means implies a lack of appreciation of the head 
artificer’s philanthropic purpose. The charter 
would be subject to repeal at any time, and that 
of course would be a check on the trustees of the 
fund. The objectors seem to lose sight of that. 
But the problem is to make a charter that will 
not have to be revoked. Mr. RocKEFELLER wants 
a charter that will endure. The last thing he is 
likely to wish is to have his Foundation exempted 
from ultimate governmental control. All property 
must always be subject to control by government. 
Ideas are not, and need not be, subject to such 
control, and that is where persons who bequeath 
ideas to posterity have one advantage over persons 
who hand down accumulated property. 


some 


Caruso Too 

That germ that makes folks who have money 
bestow it for the good of posterity—Signor Caruso 
has caught it now. He wants to endow a_ boy 
who shall be the world’s greatest singer. He is 
looking for him. There is to be a commission to 
take charge of his training. The terms are to be 
strict. The commission is to have him for ten 
years, during which he must attend strictly to 
business and not marry, nor see his relatives ex- 
cept on rare occasions. 

Signor Caruso seems to know more about sing- 
ing than he does about boys. This is apt to be 
the case with the great specialists who swallow 
the germ of philanthropy—they are apt to under- 
stand their specialty better than they do folks. 


Homeward Bound 

The joke is on us. When we saw the big head- 
line on the front page of the World, “ Hero, ABan- 
DONED, STARVING, Kerr Beacon Burnina,” the sus- 
picion never crossed our mind that it might be 
Somebody Else. But it was—a mere lighthouse- 
keeper of the name of LouGHBorouGH, or something 
like that. Well, anyhow, there were other things 
of passionate interest in another part of the paper 
about Himself. We never feel very confident of 
the accuracy of war correspondents, but from what 
we read—and we read it all—we judge that he 
hasn’t changed much. Thank God for that! We 
confess that we were troubled by that report of 
whiskers sprouting. But the minute our eyes lit 
upon “the following statement for publication,” 
namely, “I have nothing to say and will have 
nothing to say,” as a preface to quite a long talk, 
we knew that everything was all right. This im- 
pression, too, was confirmed by the further blunt 
and unequivocal declaration that anything he had 
said, would, might, or should say in the future, 
“ean be accepted as false as soon as it appears.” 
That marked the condition of the impatient as 
normal. 

Well, sir. he got out just in the nick of time. 
Naturally he did not feel like talking freely, but 
the insinuating Mr. O’LAUGHLIN, war correspond- 
ent of the New York Times and Chicago Tribune, 
managed to worm out of him a truly thrilling ac- 
count of an adventure which took place the day 
before he left that makes one’s hair stand on end. 
It seems that some foolhardy elephant was about 
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to attack him in a jungle. With careless mien 
he stepped forward, and drawing a painstaking 
bead, he plunked the hideous beast in the left eye. 
Its carcass is said to be one of the finest specimens. 
But, be that as it may, another “ bull elephant ”— 
that is the only kind they raise there— dashed 
at him, touching him with its trunk as it passed.” 
Mind you, its trunk, not its tail, as plainly appears 
from the observation taken later by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mrarns, showing that the desperate and 
despicable creature was moving south by south- 
“ The hunter saved himself by a quick jump 
Another account says “up,” but 
right. If that wasn’t a 
close squeeze, what was it ? 

Well, anyhow, he then began his journey home- 
ward bound, “during which he struggled afoot 
through a thick jungle under the burning equa- 
torial sun, fourteen hours the first day, thirteen 
the second, and twelve the third. There wasn’t 
any fourth. He had arrived. On the 
picked up a white-eared kob, a shoe-horn stork, 
and a dikdik. The got nothing. They 
came by train. Egypt waiting. It is a 
way Egypt has. On the banks were colored gen- 
tlemen clad in feathers elad 
in smiles. There was nothing particular to talk 
about, so he passed the morning writing a few 
destination at 


east. 
behind a tree.” 


we guess “behind” is 


way he 


others 
was 
ladies 


and colored 


books, finally reaching his early 
dusk. He entered the 
war correspondent of the World, who, by the way, 
is a liar, “with his self-confidence,” 
to find the stupid authorities wabbling about like 
a lot of headless hens. “ We assume,” said SLatin 
Pasha, “that he not want a public dem- 
onstration; eonsequently,” Did one 
ever hear the like? We wish to 
stir up trouble, but frankly we that we 
have no patience with such persons. Ilowever, 
another Pasha, appropriately named Saying or 
Saw or THavine Sap, came out to mect him with 


Khartoum, according to 


usual only 


does 
ete., etc. 
have no 


must say 


a bunch of Egyptians and the unhappy incident 
was passed over with the customary silence. 

The first real speech made for publication was 
delivered with emphasis on the following day. It 
was a lallapaloosa. The 
that they were blessed by 
to be glad of it, by 
writes Mr. Lampert, war correspondent of 
American, “was snapped out with 


natives were informed 


British rule and ought 


George! 


“Every word,’ 
the 
every ounce 
of his energy and every syllable was emphasized 
with a jerk of the clenched fist.” That made 
the lazy beggars sit up and take notice. We 


pect it was the first time they ever heard a real 


sus- 
orator. Our own Peerless Leader was down that 
way once, but his oily harangues were as zephyrs 
to a cyclone compared with this burst of intel- 


lectual endeavor. Many experienced a decided 
uplift. 
Others didn’t. Sheik Ant Yousser in par- 


ticular, the head of the Constitutional National- 
manifested a distinctly querulous disposi- 
He did not think his conquered people were 
deal out of unqualified 
British rule in the Soudan. 
far as to that 
time 


ists, 
tion. 
getting a com- 


Ile 


mixing up 


square 
mendation of 
even went so suggest 
in their politics at a critical 
and ealeulated to do harm. “ Another view-point, 
however,” the war the 
A. P., “is that judgment should be withheld un- 
til results show whether his speech was rash or 
succeeds by its very daring.” That 
the will be all 
are sure. 
own business ought to be told, and the sooner they 
learn that the better. 

In the evening he was greeted at the palace with 
a fanfare of trumpets, walked up to the throne 
and sat down. The niggers brought in some sand- 
wiches and luncheon was the Khedive 
and his guest. Rippling conversation ensued for 
an hour. The Khedive listened. He most 
accomplished linguist and listens perfectly in 
English. He really need not have done so, be- 
cause, although the fact is not generally known, 
our Hero speaks Khedive fluently. We await re- 
ports of further doings without anxiety. He is 
armed to the teeth. 


unwise 


was 


correspondent of 


says 


strikes us as 


proper sentiment. It right, we 


Anyway, people who don’t know their 


served to 


is a 


Apropos of Peripatetic Peregrinations 
Who said Bill-o’-the-wisp ? 


Admitted 
Two of the finest and most interesting periodicals 
on the stands are HARPER’S MAGAZINE and HARPER’S 


WeEKLy. Anybody looking for the best of everything 
in the way of stories, illustrations, editorials, and 


instructive articles will find it in the two mentioned 
above They stand in a class all by themselves.— 
Chicago Eagle. 

We believe this to be a statement of fact. 








“In After Years” 


Tue late Freperick W. H. Myers was indefatigable 
in his search for testimony as to the life after death, 
and was at times, perhaps, too insistent in intro- 
ducing the theme so near his heart. He was fond of 
telling how, once dining with a friend, he insisted 
upon getting an answer to the question, “ What do 
you think becomes of us after death?” to which 
finally the host truculently responded, “ Well, I sup- 
pose we shall all enter into eternal bliss, but I do 
wish you would not talk of such’ disagreeable sub- 
jects.” To the average mortal, however, interested in 
life, the problem of keeping life going is anything but 
a disagreeable topic; on the contrary, it is one of 
the most vital and absorbing of matters. Are we 
alive and conscious for threescore years and ten and 
then extinguished never to be relighted, or are we to 
go on from life to life, through many mansions of 
being? 

The Ingersoll Lectures at Harvard have gathered 
together the testimony of such men as MUNSTERBERG, 
OsTWALD, WILLIAM JAMES, LoWEs DICKINSON, and in 
a recent volume entitled In After Years we have the 
views, more tersely expressed, of WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS, ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, JOHN BIGELOW, 
JuLiA Warp Howe, HENRY M. ALDEN, THOMAS WENT- 
wortH Higginson, WILLIAM HANNA THOMSON, GUGL- 
IELMO Frrrero, and HENry JAMES. With one excep- 
tion, all the witnesses have passed the threescore 
allotment of years, and so, as the winding path of life 
leads them down to the black stream of the Styx, it is 
natural that they should be interested in coming to 
some sort of an understanding as to what they look 
forward to. One might divide the witnesses into those 
who aflirm, those who hope, and those who evade. 

The finest aflirmation—logical, terse, definite, and 
well thought-out—is that of Joun BicELow, followed 
up by a kindly -and pleasant affirmation by JULIA 
Warp Howe, and a dogmatic, theological. affirmation 
by Dr. HANNA THOMSON. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
Warp grants that we may have a reasonable hope of 
continuance, and also THoMAsS WENTWORTH HIGGIN- 
son and Mr. Henry JAmeEsS. Those who evade the 
question, who admit that, whatever we think, our 
thought is but sheer speculation in the air, are Mr. 
Howe.its, Mr. ALDEN, and GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 
Nothing is more interesting than the various solaces 
offered by these last three gentlemen who will not 
grant us a reasonable hope of continued existence. 
Mr. HOWELLS gives the age-long comfort: rely on 
time—it kills the poignancy of grief, dulls emotion, 
and leaves one free to remember our lost at their best, 
and as if they were still taking part in life through 
our living memories. Also sorrow over death and loss, 
Mr. Howetts points out, is something more than 
brooding. It is patient, he says, and full of sym- 
pathy. This is true, and true also that a wound is 
the very spot where new virtues and wider interests 
may be inoculated. 

Since we know nothing of any life after death, says 
Mr. Ferrero, the historian, we might turn for a sort 
of feasible immortality to ancestor worship and the 
eult of the family. While rather a restricted enjoy- 
ment, not wholly unrelated by the negroes’ delight in 
a big funeral, and the crude care of the worldly for 
large monuments and gilded names, this may indeed 
offer a certain solace to such as are concerned more 
with the dyration of their names on earth than with 
any personal or spiritual development. 

Of those who refuse to encourage us in unfounded 
hopes, by far the most delightful talker is Mr. HENRY 
M. ALpEN, who sees life so large that there are no 
boundary lines at all, and one finds oneself, in reading 
him, more or less already in eternity. He finds refuge 
in the unending interest of the great pageant of life. 
As if it were not fun enough, he would seem to be 
saying under his breath and between the lines, for any 
intelligent mortal to look on at this splendid, moving 
pageant of becoming! ‘“ When Tom AppLeton,” he 
opens up, “was told that he was about to die, he 
said, ‘ How interesting!’” And it is the interest of 
life and of death that is all-sufiicient to Mr. ALDEN. 
He has the inexhaustible strength and—shall we call 
it?—merriment of the enthusiastic spectator. of life 
who for his own part has released desire. “ The first 
word or token of the spiritual life,” he says, “is Re- 
lease—we lose to find.” He uses the word “ release ” 
here as the Catholic uses the word “ detachment.” 
Never mind about yourself, your importance, your 
needs, your wishes, and then the glory of the pageant 
begins. As to the afflictions of life, Mr. ALDEN thinks 
just this egoism, which it is the business of the spirit 
to subdue in order to reinforce its own life, has -in- 
vented the tragic sense which inclines man to magnify 
the pathos of his earthly story. He has little patience 
with wide and high and airy speculations; adopting 
Mr. JAMES’s phraseology, he labels “thin” those 
solaces that are concerned with words such as “ Abso- 
lute,” “ Infinite,” ete. “‘It cannot be otherwise than 
that a marvellous change awaits us, though we know 
not what it is,” he sums up, but the adventure so far 
has been replete with interest, and if there should 
chance to be more adventures so much the better. 

When one delves down into Mr. JAMEs’s florescent 
and luxuriant loquacity and sets little parentheses all 
round the innumerable adverbial phrases and the little 
definitions inside of little definitions by which he 
seeks to shade and limit his meaning, one comes—who 
has the patience to get there—to a very charming and 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


perhaps, from our great psychologist, unexpected point 
of view. His way of telling us what he means is all 
too reminiscent of that student caricature of Lewis 
NETTLEsHIP once sold in Oxford which read beneath 
the funny drawing, 

“T am, so to speak, NETYLESHIP.” 

“T am, what might be called, and as a matter of fact 
is conventionally called, though really it matters very 
little what any one calls anything, the Dean of Bal- 
hol,” ete. Perhaps.Mr. JAMES sums up the hope that 
is in him best in the following paragraph: 

“Consciousness has arrived at interesting me too 
much and on too great a scale... . But I find it, at 
this well-night final pass, mainly amusing in the light 
of the possibility that the idea of an exclusively 
present world, with all its appearances wholly de- 
pendent on our physical outfit, may represent for us 
but a chance for experiment in the very. interest of 
our better and freer being, and to its very honor and 
re-enforcement, but a change for the practice and initial 
confidence of our faculties at stake ... which shall 
have been not unlike the sustaining frame on little 
wheels that often encases growing infants, so that, 
dangling and shaking about in it, they may feel their 
assurance of walking increase and teach their small 
toes to know the ground. I like to think that we here, 
as to soul, dangle from the infinite and shake about in 


the universe; that this world and this conformation’ 


and- these senses are our helpful and ingenious frame, 
amply provided with wheels and replete with the 
lesson for us of how to plant, spiritually, our feet.” 

When one sums up all the evidence, the main verdict 
of all these gentlemen and ladies is that life is, in 
the main, good and interesting and full of solaces and 
encouragement, and life so good, surely we may trust 
death. It would be only a captious person who should 
reply, “ There are all the wreaths of those who have 
weathered the storm and reached the haven in safety; 
but where are the wreaths to Poseidon of those who 
were lost?” 





Correspondence 


THE PRINTING ON STAMPED ENVELOPES 
. " Corona, N. Y., February 16, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirk,—Referring to “ Paternalism Condoned ” in the 
issue of February 12th, is it correct to say that the 
printer of stamped envelopes makes no charge for the 
return card? If so, it is the first instance of a printer 
doing something for nothing that’ has come to my at- 
tention—and I have been buying printed matter for 
many years. 

I understand that the price to the Post-office De- 
partment is the same for envelopes with or without 
the return card, and it is to be presumed that the 
additional cost of printing the return card is in- 
cluded in the flat rate. The printing of the return 
vard in the same process as the stamp would ordinarily 
reduce the cost of a part of the job—the presswork— 
but would not affect the cost of composition, proof- 
reading, and oflice work: 

It seems to me that those who buy stamped en- 
velopes. without the return card are paying for the 
printing of the card for those who have it done “ free.” 
It’s simply a case of the wholesale buyer getting a 
wholesale price. 

I am, sir, 
BEECHER OGDEN. 


MEN’S CLOTHES HERE AND IN ENGLAND 
Guascow, ScoTLAND, February 11, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Being a subscriber to HARPER’S WEEKLY, the 
weekly visit of which I enjoy very much, I have just 
noticed in the last issue received by me (January 
29th) a letter from Richard Campion, Philadelphia, 
relating to your article relative to the tariff which 
appeared in your issue of December 18th, in which 
you: stated that clothing made of the same material, 
ete., could be bought in London for one-half or less 
than one-half the price that it could be bought for 
in New York, which article I had not noticed before, 
but his letter brought my attention to it. 

I lived for twenty-six years in Philadelphia and have 
lived for nearly three years here, and I must say that 
my experience here does not tally with your state- 
ment. In making comparisons between two countries 
as to relative costs of different articles, ete., in order 
to be a just comparison it must be made between 
localities of like. characteristics, very similar popula- 
tion; ete.- (otherwise’ it cannot be correct), and I 
think IT am doing that when I compare Glasgow and 
Philadelphia. . 

I find that a suit of clothes (made to order, of 
course) that cost me thirty-five dollars in Philadelphia 
I have to pay five pounds five shillings (twenty-six 
dollars) for here, and as far as my judgment goes 
I get neither as good a fit or finish as I would get 
in the Philadelphia suit. I have just got a dress suit 
for which I am paying (not paid yet) nine pounds 
nine shillings (forty-seven dollars), which, as far as 
I can see, is identical as to material and finish to a 
similar suit which 1 bought from a Chestnut Street 
(Philadelphia) tailor some years ago and for which 
I paid, as far as my recollection goes, not more than 
fifty-five dollars. I was in Philadelphia about this 
time last winter and went to my brother’s tailor on 
Walnut Street wearing an overcoat which I had just 
bought two months previously in Glasgow, and with- 
out telling him what it had cost me I asked him 
what he would duplicate it for, and he named me a 
price within a dollar of what it had cost me, and I 


6 


am quite satisfied that I would have got a better fit 
and finish in his coat than in the one I had on. 

It is quite possible that you might be able to get 
a suit of clothes in London for half the price of a 
suit made of similar material in New York, but I 
would offer to bet that by the time you got back to 
New York you would be looking around for some 
peor soul who would be kind enough to take it off 
your hands and out of your sight. 

If you could find the space to publish this letter, 
it might perhaps help to correct some of the wrong 
ideas which seem to prevail among a certain class 
in America as to the low cost of living on this side of 
the water, which wrong ideas, I must admit, I had 
also, until I had had the actual experience of living 
here to go by. I am, sir, 

Hueu K. Lorimer. 


Both in New York and London all sorts of clothes 
can be bought for all sorts of prices. Our statement 
that clothing of the same material can be bought in 
London for half its cost in New York is borne out by 
the following price list of a house doing business in 
both cities. 





New York Lonpon Prices 

PRICES - ~- / 

£2. @. 
Prall-dreas Gait... .....sc0cecs ...-$110 00 10 10 ° $51.45 
ee err eee Pe 95.00 i 46.30 
Frock Coat and Waistcoat ........ 85.00 8 10 41.65 
Stripe Cashmere Trousers ...... - 20 00 2 2 10 29 
Cutaway Coat and Waistcoat ..... 70.00 6 16 6 33 44 
re a * (braided edges) 75.00 See 41.16 
Cutaway Suits (silk linings) ..... 85 00 9° 9° 46.30 
Sack Suits os (i 75.00 8 8 41.16 
* **  (enplbais Sintees).......5%- 70.00 7 34.30 
a eee 110.00 9 to 10 guineas 40.30 
O 51.45 

4 8 d 
Summer Pony he Aran bss 4e yeaa 85 00 7 34.30 
to 95.00 8 10 to 41.65 
Riding Cutaway Coat and Breeches 90 oo 9° 44.10 
** Sack 5 7s 80 00 8 39.20 
ee | RA ee ee 25 00 | ae 15.43 
to $3.50... 203: 19 6 to 17.76 
Fancy Woollen Waistcoats ....... 20.00 3 14.79 
‘3° as 6 to 17.76 
‘* Linen are weal s . 15 00 I I ae 
to 1 5 6 to 6.24 


Of course excellent clothes can be bought both in 
London and New York at prices much less than those 
quoted.—Ep1Tok. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS 
Boston, Mass., March 4, 1gto. 
Lo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—How can you write of oratory and orators 
and not mention Wendell Phillips? I have heard many 
so-called orators, including Edward Everett, but I 
shall always think of Mr. Phillips as in a class by 
himself, facile princeps. A patrician presence, a 
voice which apparently kept a conversational tone, but 
was distinct to everybody in his audience, and a simply 
marvellous power of stirring the emotions of his 
hearers. He was as dangerous as Mark Antony; and 
like Antony he seemed to “only speak right on.” Mr. 
Phillips always used the most scholarly English, he 
never gesticulated, and he never shouted; but once 
you had listened to him, you were his captive until 
he released you. I seldom sympathized with any 
sause that he advocated, but I shall always believe 
that no man ever lived who was more liberally en- 
dowed with that strange gift which distinguishes the 
real orator from the mere maker of speeches, 

I am, sir, Ss. 


SATISFIED WITH PRESENT CONDITIONS 
Stone House, Nev., March 13, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I am nothing but an average rancher and my 
head may be thick. But I can’t understand what all 
this talk is for—cost of living, reducing tariff, ete. 
Times are good or bad by comparison. Compared with 
times past the average citizen is getting more com- 
forts and living better than ever before. We are howl- 
ing for low tariff and cheap things. The low tariff 
will bring the cheap things all right. The country 


never prospered under a low tariff. It has been tried 


different times, always with the same results. *Tis 
not long since we had the Wilson tariff—a Demo- 
cratic measure. We also had free soup-houses in every 
prominent city in the United States. . We had in- 
dustrial armies. Does any one wish to return to those 
conditions? 

We seem to be afflicted with a general hysteria that 
nothing but a dose of low tariff will cure. In the 
days of Grover the good ’*twas the .poor farmer that 
was the object of commiseration. Now ’tis the man 
of fixed salary that is being wronged—the wage- 
earner. Though they were never so well off before 
in the history of the world, ... all of which and 
much more you know better than I do. But self- 
interest makes us advocate any cause or assume any 
garb. 

I am, sir, 
THOMAS NELSON. 


APPROVED 
Cotumsus, O., March 12, 1910. 
To the Editor of Hurper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—If you would more often discuss our former 
President with the genial humor that marks your 
very clever and amusing editorial, “On the Road to 
Oyster Bay,” not Mr. Roosevelt’s warmest admirer 
would bear you ill will. It was the unfairness of your 
attitude toward him in the past—the slur and the 
innuendoes used against a man who was unquestionably 
doing what he thought (and what usually was) the 
best for his country—that was unworthy of a great 
Weekly. Such an editorial as the one referred to 
hurts neither him nor you—and goes far toward com- 
pensating your readers for the loss of E. S. Martin’s 
“ Busy World.” I am, sir, 

L. GILDER. 
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ONCE CLOTHED WITH POWER, NOW ALMOST BARE, 


HE’S LOST HIS PULL, BUT SAVED HIS CHAIR. 


DRAWING AND COUPLET BY E. W. KEMBLE 











e “Insurgent” 





WHAT THE LEADERS OF THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY IN THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES DECLARE TO BE THEIR PRINCIPLES AND AIMS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR 


Wasuincton, D.C. 
IE movement within the Republican 
party personified by the “ insur- 
vents” in the House of Representa- 
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cay hy’ tives and the “ progressives ” in the 
Ay PA) United States Senate is az once the 
Ne most important and __ interesting 





phenomenon of present-day politics. 
—H It reached high tide the other day 
when, after a series of dramatic and 
exciting scenes such as are not witnessed in Congress 
once in a generation, the rules of the House were 
changed in an important and essential particular, the 
office of the Speaker divested of one of its main sources 
of power, and Speaker Cannon himself shaken and 
humbled and defeated. 

The leaders in the new movement, or rather its fore- 
most and earliest champions—-for the insurgents pride 
themselves upon the fact that they have no leader—are 
all of the same breed. They are average Americans 
born of clean stock in a farming country and have 
lived all of their lives upon a plane of perfect equality 





and upon terms of absolute democracy with their 
neighbors. That is one of the interesting things 
about this “insurgency ” movement. Its propulsive 


force and motive power comes from average men. It 
is an average man’s movement. It becomes more and 
more impressive as a groping after an equitable dif- 
fusion of responsibility in self-government. Within 
its own natural limitation it seems to be a sort of 
reaching out for the old town-meeting plan as applied 
to national aifairs. 

The true insurgent type belongs to the Middle West, 
where it is becoming, if it is not already, dominant. 
They are plain, simple people, for the most part, who 
have worked hard, and who have known what it was 
to be poor. I should say that the strongest character- 
istic of the type was an active feeling of fellowship. 
They are marked by a notable desire to be helpful to 
those who have not been so fortunate. As nearly as 
possible they want every one to share and share alike 
the common privileges of human society. They 
aim to be, and for the most part they are, useful 
citizens. 

The “insurgent belt ” in the United States comprises 
the States of Wiseonsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Kansas, Massachusetts, and Washing- 
ton. The insurgency had its origin, and is to-day 
strongest, in the rich States of the Middle West 
enumerated in the above category. This section of the 
United States perhaps, more highly developed 
politically than any in the country. Practically every 
male who has the suffrage takes an active and intelli- 
gent interest and participation in polities, local, 
State, and national. They are not satisfied to cast a 
vote for a ticket that has been arranged for them. 
Political discussion is fluent and free. The political 
life of these States is healthy. How large a share the 
Chautauqua has played in bringing about this condi- 
tion of affairs is worthy of an extended study. 

These “ new-thought ” Republicans intend to dominate 
their party. They stoutly resist any effort to deprive 
them of their party standing. They do not aim to 
create a new political grand division. They intend to 
capture the existing organizations of the ‘Republican 
party. No political seer can at this time see far 
enough into the future to say when they will control a 
natfonal convention. The present managers of the Re- 
publican party have just been rudely awakened by the 
recent events in the House to a recognition of the fact 
that insurgency is a factor to be reckoned with and 
considered in laying party plans. 

Sooner or later there will occur in tMe Senate, un- 
less the utmost tact and discretion are shown, a repeti- 
tion of the scenes which have so completely changed 
the face of affairs in the House. Speaker Cannon and 
his associates have been taught a_ bitter lesson. 
Whether Senator Aldrich and the controlling group 
in the Senate will take warning is a question which 
has opened the field for interesting conjecture. The 
old order is passing in the Senate. As the members of 
the old dominant clique have dropped out or died 
their places have been taken by new men who have 
felt under no obligations to follow blindly the leader- 
ship of Aldrich and Hale and such other of the “ elder 
statesmen ” as they have admitted into their councils. 

There have been from time to time demonstrations 
made by the progressives (as the Senate insurgents 
are called) against the authority of the Aldrich domi- 
nation, but hitherto they have been unsuccessful. 
This was the history of the insurgent movement in 
the House until, all of a sudden and without warning, 
the Speaker found himself dehorsed, his power broken, 
and a majority of the House voting against him on 
one roll call after another until it had worked its 
will. Nothing is more significant than the dawning 
attitude of acquiescence in the new movement ex- 
hibited by “stalwart” old Republican newspaper 
organs whose aim is to reflect the dominant thought 
of the party, and minimize discord and dissensions. 
A correspondent of the New York Tribune acridly 
summarizes probabilities in the Senate, but there is 
truth in what he says: 

“Two factors are making for the deception of the 
old leaders. The personality of many of the insur- 
gents, their personal ambitions, their exaggerated con- 
ceptions of their own destinies and their individual 
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By Edward G. Lowry 


characters, constitute one. The other has been appro- 
priately described by a playwright as ‘ molluscism,’ 
a disinelination to yield to the pressure of the tides. 
There is grave danger that these factors will blind the 
men who now control affairs in the upper House to 
the unquestionable fact that back of the men who are 
termed insurgents is a great and powerful movement, 
an insurrectionary spirit, which has spread through- 
out the land, the spirit which made possible the over- 
throw of Cannonism, and which will make inevitable 
the downfall of the Aldrich leadership if it is not 
squarely faced and ably dealt with. It is useless to 
point to the character of the men who happen to repre- 
sent this spirit and to estimate its reality and strength 
by their personality. Had not the spirit been real 
such men would hardly have come to the Senate. It 
is futile to declare that the spirit is the product of 
the ‘muck-raker’ and has no legitimate parentage. 
It was the dissatisfaction with the old order, however 
that dissatisfaction may have been created, which 
made their election possible. Neither will it serve any 
useful end to argue that such men lack the capacity 
of leadership. True as that may be, incapable as they 
may be of constructive statesmanship, by very force 
of numbers they can overthrow the present leadership.” 

Clearly the Republican party is in the throes of a 
reorganization, and for the time being, at any rate, 
is “all shot to pieces.” Seven Republicans in the 
Senate voted last summer .against the enactment of 
the Aldrich-Payne tariff bill. In the House nineteen 
Republicans voted against their party colleagues and 
against the tariff bill. Forty Republicans voted the 
other day to curb the power of Speaker Cannon. There 
have been insurgent movements before this, but none 
so important. They were not reflections of popular 
political sentiment. They had their origin and basis 
and reason for existence exclusively within the House. 
The present insurgency, it is conceded, reflects the 
popular attitude in the States of its champions toward 
the Speaker, toward the rules of the House, and toward 
the new tariff law. 

The present attitude of opposition of the insurgents 
to the dominant House and Senate rule is, therefore, 
not a mere parliamentary disagreement, but a_po- 
litical phenomenon of first-rate importance. Because 
this insurgent movement has fairly established its 
claims to recognition, because it has gained and ap- 
parently is still gaining strength, and because it is a 
factor that must be reckoned with in next November’s 
Congressional elections, a representative number of 
insurgents were questioned as to their reasons for the 
faith that is in them. They were asked before the 
Cannon explosion what they conceived to be the mean- 
ing of ‘progressive Republicans”—as the term is 
understood in the upper middle Western States; what 
they mean by “Cannonism,” and, broadly speaking, 
what their political principles are,-and what they hope 
to accomplish. 

Victor Murdock, Representative from Kansas.— 
“Those who have sought and are seeking to change the 
present system in the House of Representatives are 
actuated by one desire: to restore to the body the 
function of popular representation. Only one general 
course is open to them. The power which is properly 
the power of the House has been transferred to the 
Speaker. The only remedy is to take power away 
from the Speaker and restore it to the membership; 
inasmuch as the loss of power by the membership is 
accomplished by the rules, the. effort is to change those 
rules. 

“The demand for a change in the House system does 
not contemplate the abolition of rules made for the 
transaction of business. It does not propose any ex- 
tension of debate that would interfere with the dis- 
patch of legislative affairs. It does not seek to de- 
stroy any of the approved methods of reaching speed- 
ily the point of final legislative action upon measures. 
It does purpose that the House itself, and not the 
Speaker, shall control business.” 

“What do the rules give the Speaker?” 

“First, the right to inquire into the purpose of a 
motion of a member, and, if his motion be obnoxious 
to the Speaker, to refuse him recognition. 

“Second, the power to appoint committees, to re- 
ward friends and punish enemies, and, through the 
exercise of this power, to build a machine upon the 
elements of personal loyalty, running from the mem- 
ber of a committee to the chairman, and from the 
chairman to the Speaker. So that control in the 
House runs not upward from the members through 
the chairman to the Speaker, but downward from the 
Speaker, through the chairman, to the members. 

George W. Norris, Representative from Nebraska.— 
“A member of the House cares more for a good com- 
mittee appointment than for anything else connected 
with his political life. To get the desired place, he 
must have the favor of the Speaker, and to retain it 
must obey the commands of the Speaker’s machine. 
By this power the Speaker can reward those who are 
faithful, and at the same time punish those who refuse 
to obey. In the palm of his hand he holds the political 
destiny of practically every member. 

“In the appointment of the committees of the 
present Congress we have a merciless use of this auto- 
cratic power. Every insurgent was discriminated 
against, and his place given to some one who had faith- 
fully followed the Speaker’s lead. What had these 
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men done? By their voice and vote they said the 
Speaker had too much power, and that the authority 
to appoint the standing committees of the House 
should be taken away. Each one of these represented 
a district as large as that represented by the Speaker— 
just as many people, and just as intelligent and 
patriotic. Under the Constitution and under the law 
of the country, the power of each one of them was 
equal to that of the Speaker, but under this one rule of 
the House he was able to destroy the usefulness of all 
of them—simply because they insisted on following 
the dictates of their own consciences and refused to 
surrender their honest convictions at the behest of 
autocratic power.” 

Edmund H. Hinshaw, Representative from Ne- 
braska.—* When a Westerner speaks of a ‘ progressive 
Republican,’ he means primarily a man who is opposed 
to the long-standing alliance between politicians and 
public-service corporations for mutual benefit. There 
were days in the West when these corporations inter- 
fered in and largely controlled the affairs of which- 
ever party was in the majority. Before the primary 
laws were passed, it was usually possible for a few 
men of influence to control the sending of delegates 
to State, Congressional, and judicial conventions. 
These men were cultivated and favored by large cor- 
porations to such an extent that the nominees for 
State offices were nearly always subject to corporate 
domination. The Legislatures also were usually con- 
trollable and rarely elected United States Senators 
objectionable to the large business interests. The cor- 
porations chiefly engaged in this political work were 
the railroads, and the free pass was their most potent 
weapon. 

“ Of recent years something of an awakening has 
come to Western people in regard to public affairs; 
they have seen that this system of government not 
only did not represent them, but was often inimical 
to their best interests. Out of this comes a wide- 
spread movement for the betterment of civie affairs, 
and it took the form in most of the States of selecting 
for publie office men who owed no allegiance to the 
railroads or other corporations, and then, through 
them, of the enactment of anti-pass and publie primary 
laws. These laws were intended for no other purpose 
than to bring the management of party affairs more 
closely into the hands of the individual members of 
the party. 

“This movement was almost entirely within the 
Republican party. It is significant, inasmuch as it 
represents a serious determination upon the part of 
the rank and file of the party to control party affairs 
for the general benefit and not for special privilege.” 

Irving L. Lenroot, Representative from Wisconsin.— 
“Progressive Republicans believe that solidarity of 
purpose and principle are more important than soli- 
darity of party. They believe that, in the Congress 
of the United States, there should be less partisanship 
and more patriotism. Instead of the good of the coun- 
try being subordinated to the supposed good of the 
party, the reverse should be true. 

“ Progressive Republicans weleome Democratic sup- 
port of measures for the common good, and cheerfully 
support such measures, when proposed by Democrats. 
They believe that the character of the measure, and 
not the party proposing it, is the all-important thing. 
The movement originated in Wisconsin, under the 
leadership of Senator La Follette, and its principles 
have been written into the statutes of that State. 
There railroads have been regulated without any in- 
justice to them, taxes have been equalized, public- 
service corporations have been controlled, political 
power has been restored to the people; although there 
have here and there been traitors to its cause who 
have gained official positions, it has steadily moved 
forward, until to-day in that great State no voice can 
be heard from any class of its citizens advocating the 
tearing down of that which progressive Republicans 
have builded.” 

These expressions give a fairly clear idea of the 
points of contact of the insurgents. Their loose and 
improvised organization is gaining coherency as it 
gains strength. They have enough support at home 
to insure their coming back to Washington after the 
next Congressional elections with the authority of 
their constituencies to carry on their propaganda and 
urge the changes and reforms which they advocate, 
but have not yet accomplished. They represent a new 
political factor. They derive their power directly 
from the people. Under these circumstances they may 
go far. They decline to leave or be driven out of the 
Republican party. ‘They insist that that party must 
come to them. 

How soon the Aldrich control in the Senate will be 
in the same state of apprehension and partial subjec- 
tion as is the Cannon control in the House is a matter 
of conjecture. A trial of strength may come on the 
administration’s proposal to amend the _interstate- 
commerce law. Every circumstance favors such a test. 
The immediate result of the present demoralization, 
as every Republican concedes now, will be the election 
of a Democratic House next Nevember. However, there 
is more to be said about that later. What is sought 
now is to direct attention to a political movement 
that bids fair to influence legislation and national 
executive government in a manner and to a degree 
that cannot now be clearly foreseen, 
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MR. CHARLES FROHMAN CHAMPIONS THE SYNDICATE* 


By William Winter 


This is the first of a number of striking articles on dramatic subjects by Mr. Winter which the eminent critic will contribute to ‘“ Harper’s Weekly” during 
the coming weeks, and which will exemplify in a notable degree his well-known fearlessness and independence in the discussion of topics of the stage 


“YPVHENEVER I hear the current running against 

the characters of my friends, I never think them 
in such danger as when Candour undertakes their de- 
fence.” —SHERIDAN. 












HE hide of the rhinoceros is tough, 
but it can be pierced, and signs are 
visible that something in the nature 
of a barb has punctured the rhinoc- 
eros hide of the New York Theatric- 
(ae wy al Syndicate. One significant de- 
CARS ED notement of that fact is that ite 
MEMO iva chief members have, one by one, 

‘trickled into print with elaborate 
pleas in vindication of its character and justification 
of its conduct. The most recent and the vainest and 
silliest of those vapid documents 1s an impudent 
screed, called “ The Beginning of the Syndicate,” writ- 
ten ostensibly by Mr. 
Charles Frohman, and 
published in the New 
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very few in which, particularly, an independent, com- 
prehensive judgment is permitted to find expression 
concerning the theatre. That restraining and modity- 
ing control of the press—in other words, the adver- 
tising club—has caused, and it continues to cause, not 
only the suppression of much salutary truth, which 
ought to be published, but the utterance and circula- 
tion of much falsehood, some of it gross and blatant, 
some of it artful and specious, all of it calculated to 
create and to foster a misguided, erroneous, pernicious 
public opinion, harmful to the prosperity of good in- 
stitutions and the welfare of the community. The 
syndicate, composed of shrewd speculators, has, in the 
course of years, succeeded, by its crafty policy, its 
command of money (much of that money accumulated 
by means of practices which, whatever they may be as 
to legality, are extortionate) and by its various in 
sidious or tyrannical methods, in obtaining control ot 


are “not enough actors,” in which case there is room 
for him, and such talent as his for portentous plausi- 
bility is quite unusual; in this period it is unique. 

Wherefore are these things hid? Wherefore have 
these gifts a curtain before them?” Mr. Frohman’s 
“ impression,” indeed, is not quite original, since only 
a little while ago his more garrulous associate, Mr. 
Mare Klaw, bulged into print with the silly informa- 
tion that, prior to the formation of the syndicate, 
theatrical business was transacted only in the streets, 
the cafés, and the hotel corridors: still, Mr. Froh- 
man’s bland assurance is all his own, and, manifestly, 
it could not be abashed. 

Not much time has passed since the syndicate—that 
immaculate, altruistic brotherhood!—was actually in- 
dicted as “a conspiracy in restraint of trade.” There 
is reason to believe—and some observers who have care- 
fully examined the subject do believe—that the syndi- 
cate is deseribed with 
absolute accuracy when 
it is deseribed in 





York Herald of March 
13th. 

As a_ producer of 
plays — considering. 
that is, the number of 
plays that he has pro- 
duced and the number 
of theatres and actors 
that are directly or in- 
directly under his con- 
trol — Mr. Charles 
Frohman is the most 
active and _ influential 
of contemporary theat- 
rical managers; and, 
this being true, it 
necessarily follows that 
his published views 
relative to theatrical 
management — concern 
the public, and should 
not be ignored. Cen- 
sure of a_ particular 
abuse of the theatre 
passes almost unnoticed 
and is soon forgotten. 
The evil that ought to 
be particularly —as- 
sailed, and continually 
opposed and denounced 
until it is extirpated, 
is the theatrical mis- 
management which 
makes abuse of the 
theatre possible, 

Mr. Frohman’s 
method of defending 
the bad cause which he 
represents has taken 
the form of jaunty 
allegation that the 
principles and__ prac- 
tices of the New York 
Theatrical Syndicate 
were introduced and 
followed “more than 
four hundred years 
ago,” by William 
Shakespeare (who, as 
it happens, was not 
born until more than 
half a century after 
that time), and that 
Shakespeare, according- 
ly, was the originator 
of the huge booking 
agency and speculative 
combination which, for 








those words. ‘The case 
against some of Mr. 
Frohman’s associates 
in that combination, 
however, was dropped, 
and probably it~ will 
not be pressed against 
him, although at this 
moment he is “out on 
bail” under that in- 
dictment. The  faet, 
though, that an indiet- 
ment was found against 
Mr. Frohman’s plhilan- 
thropical organization 
would seem to indicate 
that there is more 
than one way of look- 
ing at a chureb steeple. 

It has been noted 
and remarked that 
sometimes the thing 
most difficult to prove 
legally is ai faet of 
common knowledge. 
The great obstacle in 
the way of having the 
theatre regulated ae 
cording to the dictates 
of justice and with due 
consideration for the 
welfare of the com- 
munity is publie indif- 
ference: the influence 
of the theatre, direct 
and indirect, is vast, 
and yet publie interest 
in it subsists only or 
chiefly between seven 
and eleven o'clock in 
the evening, and does 
not extend to its busi- 


ness aspect. This is 
no less deplorable than 
true 


No statement could 
be more preposterous or 
more insolent and 
offensive than Mr. 
Frohman’s statement 
is, that the clique of 
speculative tradesmen 
of which he is a promi 
nent representative was 
formed “to put the 
actor’s profession on a 
self-respecting footing.” 

There was a_ time 








years, practically domi- 
nated the theatre in 
America, and is still 
the most powerful fac- 
tor in that institution. 
By way of introduction 
and endorsement of Mr. Frohman’s rigmarole, the 
editor of the Herald designates it as “ the first public 
utterance of the well-known manager on a topie with 
which he is thoroughly familiar,” and that editor is 
not ashamed to add an assurance to his readers that 
Mr. Frohman “ produces proof that responsibility for 
the trust, in matters theatrical, rests at the door of a 
man who lies buried at Stratford-on-Avon ” — the 
truth, meanwhile, being that Mr. Frohman has not pro- 
duced “ proof” of anything except the effrontery pos- 
sible to ignorance and conceit. 

Persons who liberally advertise their wares and 
their vocations, and more especially those persons who 
liberally advertise theatres and department. stores, 
maintain and exercise a decisive control—various in 
degree, but uniform in purpose and effect—over the 
editorial columns as well as the news columns of many 
periodicals, daily, weekly, and monthly, American and 
European. There are few independent publications, 

* The right to print in book f s 
author —-W W. p in book form is reserved by the 





William Winter, dean of American dramatic critics 


most of the “first-class” theatres in the United 
States, and, having accomplished that object,—inci- 
dentally incurring the condemnation of all persons who 
lave the welfare of the drama at heart,—it now, evi- 
dently, sees the need of persuading the public that 
its aims have been good, its motives righteous, its 
influence beneficial, and its achievement grand. Hence 
the successive deliverances of its leaders, 

“My impression was,” says Mr. Frohman, “ that 
within very recent years several men united ‘to sys- 
tematize the conduct of the theatre, put the actor’s 
profession on a self-respecting footing, guard the play- 
wright against piracy, protect the managers of theatric- 
al companies against unfair competition, at the same 
time obliging them to keep faith with managers of 
theatres.” 

It was one of the peculiarly felicitous talents of the 
humorist, Artemus Ward. that he could “keep a 
straight face” when uttering comic nonsense. Though 
his nonsense is not comic, Mr. Frohman really ought to 
take to the stage. Not long ago he declared that there 
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when William Warren 
and William B. Wood 
managed the theatre in 
Philadelphia; when 
William Dunlap man- 
aged it in New York; 
when Thomas Barry managed it in Boston; when “ the 
actor’s profession”’ was represented by Charles Gil- 
fert, James H. Caldwell, Edmund Simpson, William E. 
Burton, and James H. Hackett. Has Mr. Frohman 
ever heard of those persons, and, if so, has he dis- 
covered that either of them was deficient of self- 
respect, or of respect for the profession which each of 
them adorned? Forty-seven years ago Edwin Booth 
opened the Winter Garden Theatre, in New York. 
Does Mr. Frohman think that Edwin Booth was lack- 
ing in self-respect? Does he not know that Edwin 
Booth would not have tolerated, even for an instant, 
the persons who constitute the syndicate? Would he 
think it a waste of time to read and ponder the fol- 
lowing words, written by Edwin Booth, concerning 
motive in theatrical management? 

“T had no desire for gain. My only hope was to 
establish the pure, legitimate drama in New York, 
and, by my good example, to incite others, actors and 
managers, to continue the good work. . . . Our object” 
(referring to his associate, John 8. Clarke, and him- 








self), “was, solely, to elevate the tone of our art, 
without even half an eye to the dollar; for we well 
knew that there were not ‘millions in it. No; we 
would take our chances of making money outside of 
New York, and be satisfied with the glory of the good 
work we would accomplish there.” 

Forty-one years ago Edwin Booth opened Booth’s 
Theatre, of which Dion Boucicault said that it was 
conducted “like a church behind the scenes and like 
a counting-house in front of them.” Does Mr. Froh- 
man know of any such theatre under the rule of his 
syndicate? That is the combination desired, 

Forty-one years ago Augustin Daly opened his 
theatre in New York and began the brilliant career, 
extending over the period of one generation and ending 
only with his death, which proved him one of the 
greatest managers that ever have assumed the minis- 
tration of the drama. Has Mr. Frohman forgotten 
what Augustin Daly (never, in any way, an associate 
of the members of the syndicate) accomplished for 
“the actor’s profession”? The editor of the New York 
Herald could provide his readers with a sensation if 
he could induce some well-informed person to disclose 
all the truth concerning the closing of the Hollis 
Street Theatre, Boston, to Augustin Daly, and also 
coneerning the attempt to take Daly’s Theatre, in 
London, away from him; matters in which, of course, 
no member of the syndicate played any part. 

Who are the “several men” who “ united” for the 
purpose of placing on a “ self-respecting footing ” the 
profession that had been represented and made illus- 
trious—before they were ever heard of—by (to name 
only a few) Mary Duff, Charlotte Cushman, Fanny 
Kemble, Mrs. Mowatt, Mrs. Maeder, Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. 
Bowers, Mrs. Waller, Mrs. Gladstane, Mrs. G. H. Gil- 
bert, Mrs. Wheatley, Mrs. John Drew, Mrs. Farren, 
Mary Taylor, Adelaide Phillips, Mary Anderson, Ada 
Rehan, John Gilbert, William Warren, Edwin Forrest, 
John E. Owens, Joseph Jefferson, George Holland, 
Charles W. Couldock, E, L. Davenport, Charles Fisher, 
James E. Murdoch, James W. Wallack, Charles Wheat- 
leigh, William Davidge, John Sefton, William Rufus 
Blake, John McCullough, Edwin Booth, Lawrence Bar- 
rett, and Henry Irving? The stage, which once lived in 
a camp, lives now in a palace, but it was not a com- 
bination of huckstering money-grubbers that made the 
change or. fought for, and won, social recognition for 
the actor, 

If the syndicate is such an innocent, blameless, 
beneficial institution, as Mr. Frohman declares it to be, 
why was it impossible for Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske to 
compel iis members to try their libel case against 
him, although, for years, he endeavored to force it to 
trial? Was it thought wiser to allow certain facts 
to “die in oblivion” rather than to press the suit, 
have those facts disclosed, and then lose the verdict? 
What sort of a record can the members of the theatric- 
al syndicate display? In what way, for example, is 


its. executive head, Mr. Abraham Lincoln Erlanger, 
qualified to place anything on “a_ self-respecting 


basis’? We are (most of us) far too busy, in this 
country, to remember some things which vitally con- 
cern us. 

The syndicate, in as far as it has, at any time, 
opposed and striven to prevent the piracy of plays, has 
done so in its own interest and for its own protection, 
or for the protection of its myrmidons and dependents. 
It never had anything to do with the fight for copy- 
right laws—the laws which, being at last obtained, 
made it possible for justice to overtake the thieves 
who steal plays and to punish their theft. The most 
energetic, persistent, and effective fighter for copy- 
right protection of dramatic works in this country was 
Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske, a man of stalwart ability 
and resolute courage, who,—until it suited his policy 
to shelter himself under its dominance of the theatrical 
market,—was the most bitter, pugnacious, inveterate, 
and always victorious enemy that the syndicate, and 
particularly Mr. Frohman, ever had. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Frohman is, as the 
Herald declares, “thoroughly familiar” with the 
peculiar business methods of the theatrical syndicate. 
He is not, indeed, if the word of his amiable and deli- 
eate associate, Mr. Erlanger, can be believed, acquaint- 
ed with all of its doings at first hand; for not very 
long ago Mr. Erlanger, in allusion to him, publicly 
stated, “he does not receive the reports until I have 
digested them.” Still, Mr. Frohman doubtless knows 
enough about the trust machinery to be aware of its 
character, and, indeed, no man better knows than he 
that the syndicate is a despotic, arrogant, monopoly, 
organized and conducted for the one purpose, and no 
other, of * cornering the market” in theatrical affairs, 
and gathering wealth for the few speculators who have 
combined to batten on what they call public amuse- 
ments, and what they designate as “ our business.” 

The pretence that the syndicate protects managers 
“against unfair competition ” is ludicrous in the light 
of the truth. What kind of “ competition” was it 
that for years kept that fine actress_Mrs. Fiske out 
of many first-class theatres, in which she wished to act 
and in which the managers of them desired her to act? 
What kind of competition sent the eminent French 
actress Sarah Bernhardt through Texas, acting in a 
cireus tent, because she was excluded from the theatres? 
What kind of competition was it that long pursued 
and persecuted David Belasco? What kind of compe- 
tition was it that said to Augustin Daly when, as it 
happened, he had “a route booked through some of 
the syndicate theatres,” and also a contract requiring 
his company to act in the old Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, a house not under syndicate cpntrol—* If you 
play in any of our theatres, you must play only in our 
theatres, and in no others, wherever you go”? What 
kind of competition caused the formation of the inde- 
pendent booking agency. And what kind of “ faith- 
keeping” is it that cancels or changes tours of any 
theatrical company at will and at a day’s or an hour’s 
notice? 

What kind of competition was it that shut that 
splendid tragedian Robert B. Mantell out of New 
York, for at least a year, till at last, embarrassed 
by the successive failures of. various “leg shows,” the 
syndicate was driven to allow him an opening in the 
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capital—when he came in, with the finest of all con- 
temporary repertories, and gave, with ample success, 
more than a hundred consecutive performances of 
Shakespearian and other classic plays? What kind 
of competition caused Mr. Dingwall (who 1s not 
called “ Sandy ” for nothing) to threaten to close his 
theatre, the Broadway, rather than permit the pre- 
sentment therein of a dirty farce which the syndicate 
had tried to thrust upon his stage? What kind of 
competition forced that able, earnest, and most aus- 
picious actor, William Faversham, out of the syndicate 
theatres, because he declined to submit to the arrogant 
dictation of Mr. Erlanger, as to having business deal- 
ings with his good friends?) What kind of competition 
has eaused Mr. George C. Tyler to “book” all the 
productions of Messrs. Liebler & Company in inde- 
pendent theatres? What kind of competition was it 
that impelled Mr, Erlanger publicly to insult the 
founders of the New Theatre, because they had actu- 
ally dared to build and endow a magnificent play- 
house, the tendeney of which, if suecessful, would be 
to improve the standard of publie taste, and the sue- 
cess of which, for that reason, would probably injure 
“our business ”?> What benefit does Mr. Frohman sup- 
pose is likely to accrue to actors, from a combination, 
the executive head of which, Mr. Erlanger, has publicly 
vaunted the desire so to “ systematize the theatre” 
that the largest salary paid to any leading man im the 
country shall not exceed $50 a week? 

On what kind of a “ footing” does an organization 
stand whieh has been known to demand the discharge 
of a dramatie reviewer, because dissatisfied with his 
truthful writing, from one of the most powerful news- 
papers published in this country? What sort of a 
policy of theatrical management 1s it which ostra- 
cises respectable men and honest eritics—such as 
James Metealfe—barring them from the theatres, and 
which so employs the advertising club that, under 
some circumstances, independent writers cannot remain 
associated with the press, but are compelled to resign, 
as a matter of honesty and self-respect? 

“On all sides,” says Mr. Frohman, “If heard that 
it was wrong for the actor, the playwright, and the 
manager to be paid for their services, All other arts 
or activities may be commercialized or made to pay, 
except the drama and the theatre. That seems to be 
everybody’s complaint about the theatrical syndicate.” 

Nowhere is the laborer more worthy of his hire 
than in the theatre; for, when he conscientiously fulfils 
his duty, nowhere is the laborer employed to better 
purpose or to more beneficial effect. Mr, Frohman 
has never heard, nor, unless he has been in a de- 
lirium, has he ever thought he heard, any person de- 
clare that “ it was wrong for the actor, the playwright, 
and the manager to be paid for their services,” for no 
statement to that effect has ever been made by any- 
body. When, however, Mr. Frohman, describing his 
vocation as a theatrical manager, publicly proclaimed, 
“JT keep a department store,” he probably did hear 
several emphatic statements, relevant to that derogate 
declaration: for it has been said, and rightly said, 
that a theatrical manager who aims at financial profit, 
as the foremost and paramount object of his ambition 
and endeavor—to the exclusion of all higher purposes 
—is a public enemy and a disgrace to his profes- 
sion. 

There can be no doubt as to the right principle. 
When a man assumes to employ any one of the fine 
arts as a means of “ doing business,” he is, likewise, 
undertaking—whether he knows it or not, and whether 
he intends it or not—to mould and guide the public 
taste, to influence the direction of the public thought, 
and to affect the condition of the public morals: ac- 
cordingly, such a man therein assumes a responsibility 
much higher, much more serious, than that which is 
incurred in the adoption of any strictly and exclu- 
sively business pursuit: and, while the obligations of 
honor and honesty rest with equal weight upon all 
workers, in all branches of human industry, those obli- 
gations are inexorable and peculiarly sacred in the 
ministration of intellectual, moral, and spiritual force. 
It is one thing to deal in dry-goods and groceries, it 
is another and vastly different thing to deal in the 
dissemination of thoughts and feelings. Theatrical 
managers should not be mere tradesmen. It is, in- 
deed, undeniably right that they should seek for 
financial gain, since, almost always, they are en- 
cumbered with a heavy burden of expense; neverthe- 
less, having embarked upen an intellectual pursuit, 
they are imperatively obliged to recognize, remember, 
and fulfil—first of all, and at whatever sacrifice— 
their duty to the community in which they live. 
Moreover, you can no more produce a great work of 
dramatie art merely because of your prospect or de- 
sire of the money possibly to be gained from the pro- 
duction than you could, cause the writing of such a 
poem as Gray’s “ Elegy” or Keats’s “ Grecian Urn” 
by offering a prize. 

The conductor of a theatre who proceeds upon the 
serdid and mean precept “give the public what it 
w: 2ts,”’ when “what it wants” is something which it 
cught not to have; when, for example, his deference 
to a supposed or alleged public “ want” prompts or 
allows the presentment of such plays as The Con- 
querors, Sapho, Catherine, The Wife Without a Smile, 
and Malia (which are indecent), side by side with 
such plays as The Little Minister, The Royal Family, 
and What Every Woman Knows (which are pure and 
lovely) is not a theatrical manager in the true sense 
of that term, but merely a peddler of theatrical wares, 
for such profit as he can derive: from an occupation 
that is either commonplace or ignominious, according 
to the character of the wares that he peddles. The 
time will come, as surely as civilization is destined to 
advance, and not to recede, when public opinion will 
no more consent to allow the administration of the 
theatre by persons of that kind than it would, even 
now, tolerate them in control of the school, the univer- 
sity, the pulpit, or the bench. Expression of that be- 
lief. very likely, is what Mr. Frohman has heard, 
and certainly it is what he and all who avow such 
principles of managerial conduct as he has annou..ced, 
will continue to hear, as long as there are intelligent 
organs of public speech that do not fear the advertis- 
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ing club and do not submit to the dictation of the New 
York Theatrical Syndicate. 

Mr. Frohman has produced some of the best plays 
that have been seen; plays that it is delightful and 
beneficial to see, again and again; plays that never 
harmed or offended anybody; but also he has produced 
some of the most obnoxious and injurious plays that 
have ever, in his time, been obtruded on the stage. 
He now undertakes to justify a wreng and bad mana- 
gerial policy by reiterating the old ery that he only 
“gives the public what it wants.” that ‘“ book-pub- 
lishers ” act on the same principle, that “ success ” can- 
not be gained in any other way, and he adds that it 
was Shakespeare who provided the example by his own 
practice. 

“JT used to attribute the success of the modern 
theatre, in all its branches,” says Mr. Frohman, “ to 
the fact that managers, like book-publishers, gave the 
public just what it wanted. But, in believing that 
... what the public want is irhat they ought to have, 
modern theatrical managers are only believing what 
was practised as far back as the sixteenth century.” 

In that single paragraph Mr. Frohman has provided 
the exact measure of his mind and character and a 
melancholy summary of his whole degraded and de- 
grading ideal of theatrical management. With refer- 
ence to “ book-publishers,” some of them aill publish 
anything that the law allows, or, if they think that 
they can evade the possibly punitive consequences of 
misdemeanor, anything that the law forbids; but that 
is a more than questionable precedent. There is an ill- 
bred, sensuous, almost openly lascivious novel, for ex- 
ample (recently very widely read), of which, since it 
is notorious, and since a “dramatization” of it has 
been hawked about in this community, Mr. Frohman, 
probably, has heard. But does he happen to know that 
the writer of that novel had much difficulty in finding 
a publisher who would venture to bring it out? Does 
he know what happened to the standing of the firm 
that did publish it? To the honor of the Publishers’ 
Association of America let it be said and remembered 
the publication of a lewd book is attended with a 
severe penalty of practical, lasting diseredit and dis- 
grace. Unhappily, no penalty falls upon the producer 
of a vile play—at least. in the estimation of his con- 
temporary “ producers.” Perhaps Mr. Frohman con- 
siders that. because the public signified its “ want ” 
by buying many thousand copies of that lewd book, 
the publication was justified and “ successful.” 

“Give the public what it wants!” The “ public” 
wanted that Jesus of Nazareth shou!d be crucified— 
and it got what it wanted. The “ public” wanted 
blood, and it got what it wanted in the saturnalia of 
bestial sanguinary crime which marked The Terror of 
the French Revolution. The “ public” wanted the 
hideous spectacle of a hanging to be provided as an 
entertainment, and for generations it got what it 
wanted in the shape of festivities around the gallows; 
enly a little while ago an exhibition of that kind was 
given in Paris. and a crowd of the “ public” fiercely 
contended for the privilege of dipping their fingers 
in the blood that streamed from the guillotine. The 
“ public ” gets what it wants when an infuriated bull 
gores forth the bowels of a decrepit horse at a bull 
“ fight,” or when two brutes in the human form maul 
and batter each other into pulp or insensibility, for 
“a purse, a percentage, and the picture privileges.” 
The “public” gets what it wants when, every year, 
squads of young men contend over a “ football,” and 
death takes its toll, in broken necks, broken backs, 
and broken hearts, amid the plaudits of a yelling mob, 
and an admiring newspaper press records that the 
“gate receipts ” were enormous and that the murder- 
ous fray was ‘“‘a suecess.” The “ public” gets what 
it wants when a furious mob burns a wretched negro 
in kerosene-oil, shoots his tortured body to pieces, 
and fights, like maddened curs. to secure bits of the 
charred carcass as “ souvenirs”! ‘The * public” got 
what it wanted when, a few years ago, on the sands 
at Ramsgate, England, a miscreant “ entertained ” it 
by eating live rats, “ biting their heads off and wal- 
lowing in their entrails,’—to cite the exact words of 
a newspaper recorder who described the horror at the 
time it occurred—“ while the crowd shouted at the 
villain, grinning at them with a mouthful of blood and 


hair.” Yes! “the voice of the people is the voice of 
God!” “Give the public what it wants”: and, if it 
“wants” inanity, indecency, vulgarity, depravity, 


analysis of disease, spectacles of horror, fabrics of filth 
in the theatre, still “give it what it wants”; for 
“Shakespeare did ” and “ others do,” “ the publie is to 
blame,” and “nothing comes amiss so money comes 
withal ”! 

But, meanwhile, to what publie is it right that the 
theatrical manager should appeal? There are between 
eighty and ninety millions of persons in the United 
States. That vast population, doubtless, contains an 
audience for everything. How is it ascertained that 
the publie to which—and to which only—the dramatic 
appeal should be made, wants vulgarity, depravity, 
disease, and vice in the representations that are made 
in the theatre? We are living, not in the sixteenth 
century, but in the twentieth, and we are living in an 
enlightened republic. By what standards of morality 
and of taste should the drama of our time be tried? 
Mr. Frohman thinks he has discovered that the methods 
of the syndicate are sixteenth-century methods, and he 
invokes the name of Shakespeare as that of their 
maker, That great name has been freely defamed of 
late years, but, until Mr. Frohman’s characteristic de- 
liverance was emitted, no ingenuity of detraction ever 
attempted to besmirch it with the reproach of sponsor- 
ship for a catch-penny theatrical trust. 

The discoveries that Mr. Frohman has made relative 
to the life and writings of Shakespeare are novel and 
interesting. It was thought that Dr. Wallace had 
made the newest addition to the general stock of 
knowledge of the great poet, but that proves to be an 
error. Mr. Frohman’s research has uncovered a mine 
of information hitherto hidden-—-thus illuminating 
dark places in the career of the bard, and settling 
several questions by which Shakespearian scholars 
have long been perplexed. According to this modern 

(Continued on page 34) 




















HOW THE LITTLE IOWA TOWN OF DEXTER PINNED ITS FAITH TO 


ONE MAN, AND WHAT HIS BENEVOLENT DICTATORSHIP ACCOMPLISHED 


That’s what 
they said—those strips of common 
white print paper on the fences. 
They stared ‘the farmers in the face 
> suddenly one morning last summer, 
all along the country roads for ten 
miles around the little town of 
' Dexter. 
% verybody wondered why any- 
body should watch Dexter. She had dozed along for 
many decades, just like the other little towns that 
nestle among the farm lands near her. She was not 
larger than any of her neighbors, nor had she hitherto 
dared be more boastful than they. There were only 
860 people in Dexter, anyway. And, moreover, what 
is the use of watching a handful of people unless they 
are up to something queer ? 

But when they are up to, something, people will 
bear watching, no matter how few they are. That 
was often shown in ancient Sparta. The queer thing 
about Dexter was that all her inhabitants had begun 
to watch one man. His name was Pilkington—J. W. 
Pilkington, of Des Moines. It was Pilkington’s town 
that inaugurated a famous system of government by 
the people, which enables them, whenever they like, to 
“butt in” on the management of the city’s affairs. 
No professional reformer, however, was Pilkington. 
“The better element” had not invited him to Dexter 
to inaugurate that sort of Utopia. In fact he hadn’t 
been invited at all. Though Des Moines was but 
thirty-five miles from Dexter, no one there had met 
Pilkington before he came. Yet it was Pilkington who 
stood behind the slogan, “ Watch Dexter.” It was 
Pilkington who would tell Dexter what to do next. 
It was Pilkington who was running the town as it 
never had been run before. 

Pilkington hadn’t been so lucky as the astute John 
Jacob Astor once was in discovering that he possessed 
an ancient deed to a town site. Pilkington could not 
afford to buy the town, or even its Common Council. 
He had simply begun to “own” Dexter by a subtle 
sort of benevolent assimilation. Not that he is a 
philanthropist; don’t make that mistake about him. 
He says he is not. He admits that it was simply self- 
interest which made him take hold of things in Dex- 
ter. Pilkington believes in self-interest. He wanted 
to prove to the world that wonders can be worked by 
any community which instead of crassly indulging its 
self-interest will learn to manipulate it intelligently. 
In the effete East, Pilkington would be regarded as a 
“hustler.” In the West they know him for a live 
business man. Therefore it was to the business men 
of Dexter that Pilkington made his proposition. He 
knew that if he once got them with him he could do 
about as he liked in Dexter, 

“ What have you got a town for?” Pilkington chal- 
lenged fourteen representative merchants and bankers 
when they first gathered to meet him. 

“To live in, of course,” they replied. 

“What do you want to live in it for?” asked Pil- 
kington. 

“To make a living,” they finally agreed, 

“ And,” supplemented Pilkington, ‘just as good a 
living as you honestly can.” There you have the 
kernel of Pilkington’s philosophy of civic betterment. 
It was instinct with imagination, not wanting in 
logic; and Pilkington had the nerve and energy to try 
it out in Dexter. 





By Robert Sloss 


” 


“Sign a contract with me,” he urged the merchants. 
“Let me manage the stores of this town for seven 
months and I'll boost Dexter into such prosperity as 
she has never known before. Any additional expense 
involved by my management will be all mine; any in- 
crease in your business, or betterment to your town, 
will be all yours.” 

“ But what do you get out of it?” asked the Dexter 
merchants. 

“Well, I want to prove a theory 
crease my business, too. Boosting 
said Pilkington. 

The contract was signed, and 
charge of things on the first of last June. He didn’t 
set himself up as boss of the town, though. Avoid 
that mistake about him, too. Pilkington disclaims 
any bossing. He believes in moulding, not in mauling, 
human nature. Hence his contract with the mer- 
chants’ was extremely simple. He agreed to open a 
branch office in Dexter and to maintain there con- 
stantly a manager: and several assistants. This 
manager was to write the advertisements for all the 
stores and to dictate what kind of special sales should 
be held and what prices should be made in each. He 
was to direct the merchants in the buying of stock and 
arranging it, to supervise the conduct of clerks and 
plan with the merchants special occasions for the 
town. The merchants agreed to furnish this office 
with an inventory of their goods and with daily re- 
ports of their sales. That was all they were bound to 
do. For the rest, Pilkington, through his manager, 
merely pointed the way. The merchants didn’t have 
to take his advice-—but they did take it. That was be- 
cause Pilkington began by manipulating their self- 
interest. 

The first thing his Dexter office did was to furnish 
all the stores with a modern type of sales slip. Each 
evening when business was over for the day, at seven 
o'clock, Pilkington’s manager collected the slips used 
during the day. In the office the sales of each clerk 
were tabulated and the cash and credit business was 
totalled for each store. Over against these totals 
were set those for the same date of the previous year. 
Next morning the first thing that confronted the pro- 
prietor of each store was the sales slips of the day 
before, together with an analysis of them by Pilking- 
ton’s manager. Thus for the first time the self-interest 
of the business men of Dexter received an intelligen 
diurnal stimulus. 

Pilkington also had his manager open a school for 
the salespeople of all the stores. He put it up to 
them this way: “ You all want to make more money. 
Every one in Dexter is going. to make more money— 
but not by sitting around. Suppose, instead of haunt- 
ing the back of the store wondering why the boss 
doesn’t raise your salary, and waiting for customers 
to come and find you, you try to find a customer in 
every man, woman, and child that comes in. There is 
going to be a good deal of selling in Dexter from now 
on, and each one of you, as well as your boss, will 
know exactly how much you have sold each day. 
Those who sell the most will be best able to strike 
the boss for a raise. Suppose you learn how to sell.” 
That was another of Pilkington’s clever appeals to 
self-interest. 

It took about all of his first month, June, for Pil- 
kington to get the new system working smoothly and 
thoroughly appreciated by the merchants. Mean- 


of mine, and in- 
is my business,” 


Pilkington took 

















The main street of Dexter on “Booster Day,” when the merchants of the town 
did a business forty-seven per cent. in excess of any previous day’s record 
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He was develop- 
ing a business esprit de corps among these country 


while, he was giving them pointers. 


storekeepers. No one had ever thought of stopping to 
look in a store window in Dexter. There hadn’t been 
anything to look at. So Pilkington sent down his 
expert window-dresser twice a week, and his cunning 
hand wrought a revolution along the business street. 
Never had a store window in Dexter been “ dressed ” 

















J. W. Pilkington, of Des Moines, the benevolent 
dictator who ran Dexter for seven months 


before. People began to pause and gaze at them. 
Pilkington also got the merchants to agree that every 
Saturday should be bargain day, and tuat each 
should hold special sales of one or more lines of goods. 
He got each store to agree that if a customer came in 
from a point near or beyond one of the neighboring 


towns, his attention should be called before he left 
to the bargains offered in the other stores. Thus 


wherever he went the advantages of doing his trading 
in Dexter were impressed upon the visitor, 

A lecal lodge took in an unusual number of new 
members one night. Before they could send to Des 
Moines for proper insignia, each initiate received a 
neat announcement from one of Dexter’s jewellers 
that a fresh stock of pins, charms, and buttons awaited 
his inspection. The attention of the other jeweller 
was called to a big wedding about to come off in one of 
the prominent families. Forthwith he was helped to 
arrange a special display of articles appropriate for 
gifts, and about a hundred prospective wedding guests 
received engraved invitations to come down and look 
it over. Thus Pilkington taught the Dexter merchants 
to keep their eyes open for trade opportunities and to 
apportion these among themselves, 

The meetings of the Dexter Commercial Club, which 
had been perfunctorily social, began to assume a new 
aspect. Pilkington was showing that body some new 
ways of manipulating self-interest to the advantage 
of its members and to that of the town at large. 
“Why not offer three prizes each month for the best- 
kept lawns in Dexter?” suggested Pilkington. The 
club put up the money and the local paper announced 
the contest. There was a rush to the hardware store 
for lawn-mowers. Forty new ones were bought the first 
month. The helper in that store still groans mentally 
when he remembers how hard he had to work last 
summer sharpening all the lawn-mowers in Dexter. 
But the way the front yards in that town began to 
improve was little short of magical. 

That was only a hint of what Pilkington was going 
to do for Dexter. “ Did you ever have a Fourth-of- 
July celebration here?” he casually asked the Commer- 
cial Club. ‘“ Now and then, a sort of one, but nothing 
to speak of,” they replied. “Got a baseball team in 
the town?” asked Pilkington. “ Yes, but it doesn’t 
amount to shucks,” they told him. ‘“ Why not get the 
Letter-Carriers’ Band down from Des Moines this year 
and whoop it up?” suggested Pilkington. And they 
did. 

The Fourth fell oi: Sunday, so they could celebrate 
on Saturday. Weeks in advance the baseball team 
woke to sudden activity and challenged one from a 
near-by town. You should have seen those boys prac- 
tising in all the vacant lots around Dexter to get up 
their “form”! On the appointed day such a pro- 
gramme was carried out as Dexter had never dreamed 
of. In the morning there was a parade headed by the 
imported band of twenty-four pieces. Every organiza- 








tion in the town turned out to march around all the 
available streets; they paraded down to School Park 
to listen to speeches and the reading of the Declaration 
of Independence, and to see the ball game. As the 
cavalcade passed down Main Street, by the reviewing- 
stand, judges awarded prizes for the most handsomely 
decorated automobile and for vehicles drawn by one, 
two, and four horses. While the town was digesting 
its dinner the band played national airs on Main 
Street. Then again the populace gathered in the after- 
noon for the races by old men, fat men, boys and girls, 
and for the ten yards and twenty yards free-for-all. 
In all of these events prizes were offered, as well as in 
the tug-of-war and in speed contests between bicycles, 
ponies, horses, and automobiles. There were free 
street attractions all afternoon, and a band concert 
and free moving-picture show at night. 

No special effort was made to sell goods in Dexter 
that day, and the stores closed down in the afternoon. 
But about 5,000 people from miles around visited the 
town, and the sight of the crowd opened Dexter’s eyes 
to her own possibilities. The Letter-Carriers’ Band 
was kept over Sunday, and after the union religious 
services suggested by Pilkington had been held in the 
morning, a sacred open-air concert was given in the 
afternoon. Then the merchants went home to ponder 
over Pilkington’s method of manipulating self-interest. 

Pilkington, however, had scarcely begun. The town 
was still talking of the Fourth-of-July crowd, when he 
sprang upon the Commercial Club his plan for 
“ Booster Day.” He suggested that the merchants get 
together and issue a big broadside, in the middle of 
which they should tell in general how they were 
going to boost Dexter, and, in particular, what Booster 
Day would bring forth. Surrounding this “ talk ” were 
to be printed the advertisements of the various stores, 
all the same size, setting forth the bargains that would 
be offered by each on “ the big day.” The Commercial 
Club took up the plan with enthusiasm. The Letter- 
Carriers’ Band was imported once more, and the base- 
ball team arranged another game. Lectures by ex- 
perts on scientific farming and pure food were 
scheduled. This time, however, the real attractions 
were furnished by the merchants themselves, and 
Pilkington helped them to set forth an array of bar- 
gains that would startle the countryside. 

Pilkington had not reckoned without his host. 
Booster Day dawned, and the farmers began to drive 
in till every hitching-post and horse-shed and avail- 
able railing was tied up. Teams to the number of 
275 were counted in Dexter that day, right in mid- 
summer, when ordinarily one could hardly get a man 
off the farm on any pretext because of the haying and 
harvesting. But that day you could get a fourteen- 
quart granite dishpan in Dexter for fifteen cents at the 
hardware store. Security stays for barbed-wire fences 
were selling for half-price in the lumber-yard. The 
furniture man was selling rocking-chairs at a fifth 
off. At the drug-store hammocks were going at three- 
fourths of their regular price, and box stationery and 
taleum powder at half of theirs, while barn paint and 
linseed-oil were selling for a mere song. Nearly every 
farmer’s wife was going about the street carrying a 
can of paint. The jeweller cleaned out his stock of 
gold watches early m the day and had to telephone 
to Des Moines for more, which came down on the after- 
noon train. It was the biggest day for trade that 
Dexter had ever seen. Pilkington, of course, was there 
from Des Moines to watch the fun, and he laughed to 
himself as he saw all the storekeepers and _ sales- 
people of Dexter with limp collars, moist shirts, and 
beaded brows hustling on the hottest day of the year. 
They simply couldn’t properly handle the customers 
which crowded their stores, not even with what 
Pilkington had already taught them. 

That day was a clincher for the Pilkington. régime 
in Dexter. When the merchants had recovered from 
it and read Pilkington’s summary of their business for 
July, they found that it had increased on an average 
for the fourteen stores just forty-seven per cent. over 
the business for the previous July. Some of the stores 
ran as high as one hundred and ten per cent. increase, 
others eighty per cent. and over. No one needed any 
urging to take Pilkington’s advice in Dexter after 
that. 

Pilkington’s mind, however, had “ that large aspect, 
looking before and after.” It was far from his pur- 
pose constantly to crowd Dexter with yokels agape 
at the prospect of raree-shows. He was a real booster, 
was Pilkington, and whatever he boosted he wanted to 
stay put. He did get the merchants to pull off two or 
three more “ big days” during his régime. - For one 
of these, with characteristic originality, he selected 
Friday, the 13th of August, and advertised it as Dex- 
ter’s Lucky Day. In September a Red-Letter Day was 
heralded and held, and it was the record-breaker for 
trade in the town. After Booster Day, however, 
Pilkington advised the Commercial Club to cut down 
amusement features and to get people into the habit 
of coming in to Dexter solely because of the advantages 
of trading there. Pilkington didn’t want a slump to 
oceur after he left. There was nothing specious about 
Pilkington’s boosting. In their broadside advertising 
Red-Letter Day, the merchants, following his advice, 
frankly announced that there would be no free amuse- 
ments in Dexter to attract people. The stress was 
laid upon the bargains offered. It was pointed out 
that when any one spent his money in Dexter it actu- 
ally meant “ putting another hog in the hog-lot.” And 
the people came with money in their pockets expecting 
to spend it, and they did. The stores did an even more 
remarkable business than before; one, the largest of 
them all, which had been in business for thirty vears, 
sold $1,200 worth of goods that day out of a stock 
worth $15.000. 

That is the story of how Pilkington taught the 
merchants of Dexter, the bone and sinew of her citizen- 
ship, to brew prosperity with brains for the benefit 
of themselves and for the town. But that is not all the 
atory. During Pilkington’s régime of seven months, 
the stores of Dexter soid an average of half as much 
again as they had for the same period the previous 
year. One store increased its business 210 per cent, 
Others made record increases; and the clean average 
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The special which Pilkington chartered to bring a mid-Western 
merchants’ association to Dexter to see one of the town’s big days 


was 50 per cent. increase for the fourteen emporiums 
of Dexter. That was an achievement in itself for 
Pilkington, especially in a village of but 860 inhabit- 
ants, only thirty-five miles from Des Moines, capital 
of the State; for Des Moines is a metropolis of 100,000, 
and a famous State Fair, together with a remarkable 
military tournament opened by President Taft, were 
being held in the midst of Dexter’s boosting. That is 
not enough, though, to account for the fact that Presi- 
dent Taft’s train stopped at Dexter, the only pause 
between Des Moines and Omaha, and that there he 
made a speech, and was presented with souvenirs, while 
twenty of the most meritorious and charming young 
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One of the remarkable special exhibits 
of farm products which won a prize in a 
contest inaugurated by Pilkington in Dexter 


women of the town held up to his view a mammoth 
banner with the magie words “ Watch Dexter” upon 
it, prepared by their own fair hands. 

It was not the unwonted prosperity of Dexter which 
made the President take off his hat to the town. That 
might have become a memory there with the termina- 
tion of Pilkington’s contract, which ended January 
1, 1910. But civie pride and contentment went hand 
in hand with commerce in Pilkington’s purview.’ The 
grass-cutting incident is but a hint of the sweep of his 
genius. “There are some pretty bad roads leading 
into Dexter,” he told the Commercial Club early in 
his régime. “It’s a pity they can’t be fixed up. It 
would be_ easier, then, for people to drive in here to 
trade.” That was as good as bribing thé common 
council. The merchants of Dexter were a majority 
of that body, anyway. It promptly passed ordinances, 
and road-repairing began. It went a step further and 
ruled that the business street should be dragged and 
smoothed up every morning. While the citizens were 
mowing their lawns into verdure and crowds began to 
walk about the streets, Pilkington pointed out that 
some of the sidewalks were in pretty bad shape, and 
the council turned its attention to them. Now there 
are no more pavements in Dexter of board or brick. 
They were all torn up and modern concrete sidewalks 
were put in their place. 


Such results are but typical of Pilkington’s deferen- 
tial dictatorship. He never lost a chance of putting 
something definite up to Dexter. He was constantly 
putting a keen edge on the community’s “ social appe- 
tite.” One of the first things he did was to go into the 
public school and tell the pupils and teachers that they 
ought to be proud of their town and help make it a 
town to be proud of. Thus the young idea was 
marshalled on the side of “ boosting.” Pilkington sug- 
gested special services for the churches, which so in- 
creased their congregations that two of them decided 
that they would have to put up more commodious 
places of worship, and these have been built. Pilking- 
ton suggested a series of lectures and demonstrations 
to give the farmers new ideas, and they were held. 
The Federal Department of Agriculture got wind of 
this and asked for a list of farmers in the neighbor- 
hood, to each of whom they sent a treatise on the ad- 
vantages of draining their lands. The drain-tile busi- 
ness began to boom in Dexter; so did the farmers’ 
crops that year. ‘That woke up the local canning 
factory, a large place in which not a wheel had turned 
for two years before Pilkington came. The canning 
firm saw good crops at their doors and got to work. 
They did such a profitable business that before winter 
they had closed enough contracts with the surround- 
ing farmers to keep the factory running full time next 
season, 

Time would fail to tell of all the things done and 
started in Dexter because of Pilkington, and all with- 
out spending fabulous sums for advertising. Pilking- 
ton proved that the town would get plenty of free pub- 
licity if every one could be started boosting it because 
of his own self-interest. Early in his régime the news- 
papers of surrounding villages grew envious of the 
Dexter Sentinel, which was selling more space than 
ever before. Each began to comment on what the 
Dexter merchants were doing, and to point out how 
advantageous a similar scheme would be if worked im 
its own community. Dexter’s neighbors read in their 
own local papers of how beneficial boosting would be 
for them—and then drove over to Dexter to do their 
trading. Through the civie spirit roused by Pilking- 
ton, Dexter came to be regarded as “ some town.” Real 
estate began to boom there and in the vicinity. The 
farmers wanted to get close to such a community. 
People began to move there from other towns, and new 
houses sprang up. Nor was the town going to slip 
back into its old apathy when Pilkington was gone. 
The merchants gave him a banquet when he bade them 
good-by. Showing them how to increase their business 
more than half in seven months was enough to earn 
their gratitude. They resolved to try for an equal 
increase in the next half-year, and raised a fund 
forthwith to make good. In response to their grate- 
ful encomiums Pilkington reiterated his principle. “ I 
have tried,” he said, “to impress on the business men 
of Dexter the necessity of studying the human mind 
and learning how to handle human nature. And I 
want to say to you that this thought carried into the 
business life of any town will develop an improved 
degree of intelligence. When people begin to study, 
when they begin to see the beauty in this old world, 
when they begin to try to develop themselves, they 
are going to demand better environments, better 
preachers, better reading-matter; and the whole thing 
comes up together.” 

It is no wonder that the fame of what Pilkington 
did for Dexter and how he did it has gone abroad. 
Newspapers have commented upon his experiment, not 
only in this country but in Europe, Australia, and 
Canada. -The merchants of other small towns have 


_been patterning after those of Dexter. Pilkington is 


modest enough to say that they do not need Pilkington 
for that, but merely the Pilkington principle. 

“It is not revolutionary, it is not radical,” says he. 
“It is nothing more than what all you country 
merchants could do if you only would. The trouble 
is you would rather find fault with your neighbor, 
you would rather quarrel with your competitor, you 
would rather sit down and curse the catalogue houses, 
than to get together and work out your salvation in 
a business way.” 




















OME one has said that whereas the 
American Colony “run” London, 
the reverse is the case in Paris. 
There is truth in this, though the 
statement must not be taken as 
; ( final. Paris boasts, and for many 

(Qo, Sp) VB) reasons rightly, of —— the City - 

CSIP Light (“la ville lumiére”), an 

LB KVODIA 0. Brant a suggestion that she 
was profoundly affected by foreign influences. None 
the less, Paris society, whether it hkes to admit it or 
not, has been undergoing for years past a slow process 
ot Americanization. Ever since the United States have 
been an independent nation the American has been 
popular in Paris. Just before the French Revolution 
broke out, Benjamin Franklin was the social hero of 
the hour. Everything was @ la Franklin—the Frank- 
lin hat, the Franklin perruque, the Franklin stick. He 
was the first American to live at Passy. And Passy, 
the picturesque suburb to the west of Paris, where a 
seated statue of him by an American sculptor preserves 
his memory, has since become a favorite place of resi- 
dence for Americans, who hke the quiet seclusion of 
its wide streets and leafy avenues, the comfort of its 
spacious villas, and the charm of its vast gardens with 
their walls muffled in old-world ivy. 

With but one break since Benjamin Franklin’s 
time, the French have been animated by a feeling of 
personal affection for Americans—for the “ Sister 
Republic ”—based upon a communion of democratic 
ideas, which has been extended to no other country. 

One notices this feeling on all the public occasions 
that bring Americans and Parisians together. When 
the American Chamber of Commerce gives its annual 
banquet the speeches delivered by the president of the 
chamber, by the American ambassador, who is always 
present, and the replies made to them by the repre- 
sentatives of the French government, of whom the 
Prime Minister for the time being is generally one, 
show an absence of diplomatie reserve, which is lack- 
ing to similar functions organized by the Chambers of 
Commerce of other nationalities. The French gov- 
ernment adds a further distinction by surrounding the 
banqueting-hall with a special guard of honor com- 
posed of troopers of the Republican Guard in their 
brilliant helmets and breastplates. The entente cor- 
diale with England, the alliance with Russia, are po- 
litical and commercial understandings with ancient 
rivals. The sisterly love which France cherishes for 
the great trausatlantic Republic, which she helped to 
create, persists unto the present day. However, it 
must be admitted, Parisians sometimes express a 
good-humored alarm at what they call the “ Améri- 
cainisation ” of their capital. 

This is of two sorts. The influence of the American 
who is travelling is different from that of the Ameri- 
can colony, but it has had permanent and overwhelm- 
ing consequences. All that is superficial in the life 
of Paris, all those special elements of Parisianism of 
which the most ignorant visitor has a vague knowl- 
edge before leaving his native country—-for to him they 
are the chief attraction of Paris—have been of recent 
years affected by American influence as they never 
were before. The American traveller, whose numbers 
are yearly increasing, has revolutionized the “ gay ” 
side of the city. He has rendered it more pompous, 
and, therefore, less gay in the strictly Parisian sense, 
but more dazzling and more noisy. Montmartre, which 
was so truly and wittily Parisian, has undergone an 
entire change. Its one-time gentle denizens—for, in 





spite of their extravagance of manners and audacity 
of imagination, they had the instinctive and natural 
gentleness of artists—have fled from their old haunts 
like a herd of giraffes from their native prairies be- 
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fore the invasion of a crowd of big-game shooters. It 
was the inexpressible charm of its feckless and reck- 
less devotion to the twin divinities of Bohemia, Art 
and Beauty, which made Montmartre such a magnet— 
“the hub of the universe,” as one of its illustrious 
inhabitants baptized it. It has succumbed to its own 
popularity. Famous places of amusement, where for- 
merly the long-haired poet with the flat-brimmed hat 
would, in the early hours of the morning, recite one 
of those humorous-pathetic poems so typical of Mont- 
martre, amid the applause of a company in which 
painters, sculptors, writers, riffraff, and mere ama- 
teurs of beer-drinking and late hours consorted with- 
out pose and on terms of equality, have now, while re- 
taining their old “ Chatnoiresque” names, taken on 
a cosmopolitan and braggadocio air. The quaint 
pictures on the walls have given way to brilliant mir- 
rors. Niggers in red swallowtail coats and black 
“smalls,” dancing a cake-walk with Spanish balleri- 
nas, have driven out poets and artists. Where beer 
flowed only champagne is now served. ‘The men are 
in evening dress, and nine-tenths of them are Ameri- 
cans. Pierrot and Pierrette have fled. Oddly enough 
to the American, fresh from New York or Boston, 
there is nothing in these extravagant scenes of gayety 
which is in the least degree American. He enjoys 
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the scene because it is so different from anything that 
he is accustomed to witness at home. Nor is it 
French. Yet, from the honest effort of the restaurant 
cook to produce Boston baked beans, to the strugglings 
of the orchestra with “ rag-time” music, the whole 
is a distorted reflection as in a freak mirror of what 
the American might be imagined to want. The Pa- 
risian thinks it is American. By his applause the 
American confirms this view, but is all the time under 
the impression that the entertainment is typically 
Parisian. The experienced American knows full well 
that there is nothing of the real Paris in these weird 
performances. To the old-time inhabitant of the Mont- 
martre Bohemia, which, at the apogee of its sway, 
sent an artistic, and at the same time humane and 
individual, throb throughout the intellectual world, 
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of senti 


is fruitful 
they mutter, adapting the 
language of their beloved patron, Villon—* where are 
the Black Cat and the Dead Rat of yesteryear!” 

Time was—it was in the fifties—when the average 
Parisian of neglected education—and he was in the 


‘ Amé¢ricainisation ” 
* Where,” 


this hybrid 
mental regrets. 


majority—was under a vague impression that all 
Americans were black. It was habitual with him to 


express astonishment at the appearance of a purely 
white specimen. To-day he is convinced that all Amer- 
icans are millionaires, and in this sweeping generali- 
zation he is encouraged by the obstinate refusal of the 
aris papers to refer to an American, visiting or re- 
siding in Paris, otherwise than as the “ richissime ” 
(enormously rich) Mr. or Mrs. So-and-so. This pos- 
session of enormous wealth is widely supposed to 
be coincident with an unlimited gullibility in all that 
eencerns the acquisition of works of art. There is 
no one in Paris possessed of a bad copy from Ru 
hens, a sham Corot, an eighteenth-century panel, 
falsely attributed to Fragonard, who is not longing 
for an “ Américain richissime ” to drop in and buy it 
for a fantastie price. “ Ah, my American!” sighs such 


a one (the American whom his fancy has so long 
depicted has at last become his chattel) ; “ when will 
he arrive? Why does he tarry? One million five 


hundred thousand franes is all that I ask for this un: 
rivalled Gobelin tapestry, originally presented to Ben 
jamin Franklin by Louis XVI.” (it is a bad Flemish 
“ fake”). “Alas! if he does rot come soon, I shall 
have to double the price!” It not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the deluded Frenchman spends the rest of 
his life thus mentally beckoning to and impatiently 


awaiting the impalpable American of his dreams. The 
delusion, of course, is complete. The American de- 


mand for European works of art has caused a great 
rise in prices, but it would dawn on anybody but a 
Frenchman that the American millionaire is invaria- 
bly a keen man of business even when he happens to 
be a spendthrift, and that when he is not himself an 
expert in art matters, at least he knows the condi- 
tions of the market in which he is dealing, and sur- 
rounds himself with the necessary guarantees. 

What is responsible for a general rise in the price 
of living in those parts of Paris where Americans re- 
side, either as casual visitors or permanent members 
of the colony, is the American habit of wastefulness. 
To this is largely due the general belief in Paris that 
all Americans have a great deal more money than 
they know what te do with. The French never waste 
anything. It was that trait in their character 
which, more than‘anything else, struck one of the 
wealthiest of America’s millionaires when, a_ short 
time ago, he visited this country for the first time. 
Not a serap of land that can possibly bear cultivation 
is lying: fallow. The French housewife throws prae- 
tically nothing away. Even the ultimate refuse of 
her dust-bin is carefully gone over every morning by 
diligent ragpickers, sorted out into a dozen different 
categories, and sold for further utilization. Such a 
narrow -margin to life is incomprehensible to the 
American with his native sense of space, and the boy- 
ish extravagance which is part of his national birth- 
right. In Paris, it is the passage and presence of 
Americans, especially of the womenfolk, which have 
largely contributed to raise prices all round in the 
wealthier districts, and have tripled the demands of 
hotel-keepers and dressmakers. But fifteen years ago 
there was not one good hotel in Paris. Now there 
are several. They have been built with a view to 
meeting the American demand. The American love 
of cleanliness has revolutionized the Paris hotel, and 
has proved a great boon to the city, having brought 


about a vast improvement in general sanitary con- 








ditions, and this helped, without any doubt, to re- 
duce the annual death rate. This beneficial influ- 
ence has been extended far and wide in France by the 
numerous families of American motorists, who have 
explored every nook and corner of the provinces. 
Paris dressmakers have been inspired to more artistic 
efforts by the American demand. Genius is_help- 
less without an intelligent Mecenas. If the French 
dressmakers had had to rely for the foreign patron- 
age which constitutes so important an element of 
their clientéle mainly on the English and the Rus- 
sians, their art would have been like a ship water- 
logged in a dead sea, or stranded on barbarian shores. 
That their art has successfully avoided these two 
forms of shipwreck, by which it was seriously menaced 
twenty years ago, is due to the quick American ap- 
preciation of all that is novel and inventive, the 
American willingness to encourage, regardless of ex- 
pense, explorations along untrodden paths im_ the 
boundless realm of the beautiful, and, above all, to 
the unrivalled capacity of the American woman for 
giving quality and dignity to whatever she wears. 

To understand the position occupied by the Amer- 
ican colony in Paris society, it must be remembered 
that, unlike any other European country of first-class 
importance, France is a Republic, governed, in the 
main, by an aristocracy of intellect. There is an 
aristocracy of birth, with which many splendid his- 
torical traditions are bound up, but the absence of a 
Court has deprived it of the central point to which 
it would naturally gravitate, and has caused it to 
break up into cliques. These cliques may, roughly 
speaking, be divided into the monarchical set, which 
includes Royalists and Imperialists, who, though po- 
litically at loggerheads, are united in the determina- 
tion to have the best of all that life can afford; the 
clerical set, austere and unyielding, “ collé-monté,” 
high-necked, as the French say, and socially the most 
exclusive of all; and the Academy set, which is bound 
to the Republic by administrative and official ties, but 
has monarchical leanings. The combination of these 
three makes up the smart set of Paris, though the 
Academy is, socially speaking, so mixed, that were it 
not for the membership and predominating influence 
of certain aristocrats who cling pathetically to this 
institution as the last shred of officialdom within 
their grasp in the democratic state, Academicians 
would not be admitted as freely as they are to the 
fashionable circles. 

In these three sets Americans, and more particu- 
larly American women, play a prominent part. Their 
influence is considerable, and if they do not actually 
lead as in England, the cause is independent of them- 
selves. The difficulties presented by a foreign lan- 
guage constitute a primary obstacle, though it is no- 
ticeable that no foreigners speak French (with the 
sole exception, perhaps, of the Russians) with so 
little accent and in so natural a manner as American 
women. Then there is the religious question. In the 
smart set of Paris there are Catholics and many Jews, 
but the Protestants could be counted on the fingers of 
one’ hand. Protestantism does not, at least in the 
case of foreigners, exclude from the smart set, but 
those who hold its tenets are naturally on a basis of 
inferiority, so far as leadership is concerned, with re- 
gard to a class whose social and political traditions 
are so intimately bound up with the profession, if 
not with the practice, of their religion. The Paris 
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Upper Ten class Protestants with Jews, and tolerate 
their society solely on account of their money. Un- 
doubtedly not a few brilliant American men and 
women are to be met with in the highest Paris circles 
whose moral and intellectual influence on their en- 
vironment is real and active, but it is above all indi- 
vidual. In London the American colony has in a 
measure transformed the very basis upon which the 
social structure is built up. This is not the case in 
Paris. Obviously a dispossessed and somewhat dis- 
credited aristocracy, without a head, such as that in 
France, is instinctively opposed to innovation or re- 
form. Otherwise, its last shadow of prestige and claim 
on existence would disappear. 

Quite a number of eminent statesmen and _ influ- 
ential public men in France have American wives. 
But in this country women do not address political 
meetings. They do not canvass for their husbands at 
Parliamentary elections as in England. They do not 
lay foundation stones or open hospitals. At most 
they may preside at the baptizing of a new battle- 
ship. Yet, in some important ways, the influence of 
women in France is greater than in America or Eng- 
land. It is very difficult to get a Frenchman to look 
at any scheme, whether of a commercial or a polit- 
ical nature, until he has consulted his wife. It is the 
wife’s opinion that prevails nine times out of ten. 
In public affairs, therefore, the Frenchman’s American 
wife remains in the coulisses, behind the scenes, but 
nowhere more successfully than in France do women 
pull the wires. 

Certainly the smart set of Paris owes much of 
its lively modernity to the American woman. She 
has taught her French sister the value of self-reli- 
ance. Brought up almost invariably in a convent, 
the aristocratic French girl acquired no real knowl- 
edge of the world until after her marriage. A cruel 
measure of self-effacement was imposed upon her. 
Her sole business was to look pretty, and to dress to 
perfection, and she would have been little better than 
a lay-figure if her natural French gift of liveliness had 
not made her, as a rule, a delightful and witty talker. 
To-day she plays tennis and golf, shoots, fishes, and 
hunts, belongs, after her marriage, to a woman’s club. 
and her emancipation is almost entirely due to the 
precept and example of her American women friends. 
Withal she has lost nothing of her pristine charm. 
On the contrary, the American woman has taught her 
to walk, and initiated her into mysteries of hygiene, 
which were a closed book to her before, thus enabling 
her to enhance and preserve her natural beauty. If 
her conversation was always brilliant and gay, it is 
now rendered the more entertaining by her increased 
stock of knowledge and ideas, and the widening of her 
worldly horizon. 

It is as an intellectual and artistic centre that 
Paris most appeals to the American colony. The great 
majority of the Americans who reside here for any 
length of time have a literary or artistic preoccupa- 
tion of one kind or another. Even if they had none 
when they arrived, there is that in the atmosphere 
of Paris which forces some such interest upon them 
sooner or later. Only the veriest dolt could remain 
insensible to the wsthetical magnetism of a city of 
which it has been truly said that it daily trembles 
and quakes with ideas, so voleanic is the core of its 
mentality. It is fair to assert that in the artistic 
domain the Americans have given as much as they 
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have received. In the world of paint the American 
colony has for years past played a conspicuous role. 
It is in the main due to the American example, backed 
by the dollars of American picture-buyers, interested 
in new artistic formulas, that the rising generation 
of French painters has broken loose from the trammels 
of the old French academic school whose hard and 
fast doctrines were rapidly proving fatal to all in- 
dividual development. Among foreign painters, rec- 
ognized by the Frenchmen themselves as being of -the 
first class, who reside permanently in Paris, by far the 
largest contingent is supplied by the Americans. The 
American art students, men and women, form an im- 
portant element of the colony in point of view of num- 
bers. They have their clubs, whose artistic entertain- 
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He enjoys the scene because it is so different 


ments count among the most brilliant and amusing 
in Paris; they have their special art shows, where 
the state not unfrequently makes purchases; and they 
have introduced baseball into the public playground 
of the old Luxembourg Palace gardens. These are 
ieatures which distinguish the American colony in 
Paris from that of London or of any European capital. 
The art colony has its offshoots in the French prov- 
inces. At Giverny, in Normandy, at Crécy, a 
medieval town in the Brie country, where the famous 
Brie cheese comes from, at Pont-Aven in Brittany, 
at Auvers, where Corot painted his masterpieces, at 
Nesles-la-Vallée, on the Oise, there are American art 
colonies, whose members live the simplest of simple 
lives in provincial inns, on the dining-room walls 
of which pictorial souvenirs of their sojourn are fre- 
quently to be seen. Some of these have aroused the 
cupidity of passing picture-dealers, but there is no 
instance on record of any of them having been sold. 
In the nature even of a French innkeeper there is a 
respectful sympathy for the artist, and an instinctive 
sense of etiquette in matters concerning art which 
would make such a_ transaction impossible. | The 
Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts in all its departments, but 
particularly that of architecture, attracts numerous 
students from the United States, and at no hour of 
the day can one pass along the old-fashioned streets 
which surround the “ Ecole,” in the district which lies 
between the Louvre and Montparnasse, a veritable 
citadel of the American art colony, without hearing 
more American spoken than French. 

The American resident in Paris bears a_ well-de- 
served reputation for rare courtliness of manners, a 
punctiliousness as concerns social etiquette which 
smacks of the “ancien régime,’ and a large and 
tasteful hospitality. Rightly or wrongly the Paris- 
ians saddle the Englishman with an accusation of 
bearishness and arrogance. No doubt the great ma- 
jority of the Americans who visit or reside in Paris 
are “triés sur le volet,” in other words are gentle- 
inen of birth and breeding, while naturally the greater 
facilities of travel bring over a very different class 
of individual from London. One characteristic of the 
American Colony is its affection for the national flag. 
It may be safely said, without fear of contradiction, 
that no house, flat. or office in Paris, tenanted by an 
American, is without “Old Glory ” displayed some- 
where. It may conspicuously drape an entire wall, or 
be merely a little object ornamenting a mantelpiece, 
but of whatever size it may be or wherever it may 
be, sooner or later von will discover it. 

As for the American visiting Europe, he may be 
pleased with the beautiful uniformity of Berlin, or 
prefer the total lack of uniformity, which is the chief 
charm of London, but it is only in Paris that he is 
fully at home. The gayety and good humor which 
he brings with him from America finds the readiest 
response from the Parisians. Their wit is of the same 
subtle and light-feathered quality as his own. Their 
women resemble his in beauty, elegance, and esprit. 
His palate fully appreciates the delicacy of their 
choicest wines. He sees eye to eye with them on most 
subjects, political, social, or artistic. When the good 
American dies he goes to Paris, in which fact there 
is a backhanded but well-justified compliment to the 
American colony. 
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AN EASTER SKYLARK 


MAY DE SOUSA, WHO APPEARS IN “A SKYLARK,” WHICH OPENED IN NEW YORK AT WALLACK’S THEATRE ON EASTER MONDAY 
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The Fine Art of Borrowing 


THE LOAN-SHARKS WHO EXPLOIT THE POOR IN AMERICA ARE REPRESENTED IN ENGLAND BY USURERS OF 
THE TYPE OF THE CELEBRATED SAM LEWIS, WHO FATTEN UPON POST OBITS AND DELAYED INHERITANCES 


- 


By Frank Marshall White 


N England the money-lender seeks 
his prey principally among the well- 
to-do and the rich; here he exploits 
only the poor. In the former coun- 
try he has based his major opera- 
tions upon the law of entail, whereby 
an estate at the death of an owner 
&% descends automatically to the heir; 
in America the vital principle of his 
method is-in his sordid relationship with the wolf at 
the victim’s door. In the one instance the predal specu- 
lator gambles on the chances of his client inheriting 
money, and in the other of his earning it; but the 
English money-lender insures his victim’s life for a 
sufficient amount to make a profit in the event of his 
dying of dipsomania before his father succumbs to 
gout. Throughout Great Britain prison gates have 
closed upon scions of noble houses, great names have 
been dragged in the dust, great fortunes dissipated, and 








Great names have been dragged in the dust, deaths 
from broken hearts and suicide encompassed 


deaths from broken hearts and suicide encompassed 
among men and women in high places—all through 
the cruel machinations of the money-lenders; in 
America the same species of malignant parasite has 
brought about misfortunes as terrible, their- poignancy 
augmented by the slow agonies of actual destitution, 
visited upon humbler people none the less reputable, 
and often more deserving of sympathy. 

According to the report of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion’s investigation of the salary-loan money-lenders, 
there are 30,000 victims of these sharks in New York 
City alone, almost all of them employees of substantial 
business firms, banks, and corporations; and _ these 
30,000 are paying 250 per centum per annum in in- 
terest upon the capital invested in the money-lending 
business. The report of the Parliamentary commis- 
sion that recently investigated the English money- 
lenders (which affords an opportunity for contrasting 
the systems as practised in the two countries) does 
not give the number of victims in Great Britain, but 
it records one money-lender’s admission that his rate 
of interest was 3,000 per centum per annum. An 
abominable feature of the situation in New York is 
the many females thus trafficking in the distress of 
their fellow beings. Not only are these creatures prin- 
cipals among the money-lenders, but ‘others of them 
are employed to harass delinquent borrowers, and to 
attend to all the vile details that are included in black- 
mail and extortion. 

The business of the salary-loan money-lender, as 
practised in New York to-day, is consummate knavery. 
By specious advertisements, by circulars and by indi- 
vidual touting, the clerk who is in pecuniary difficul- 
ties by reason of sickness or a death or a birth in the 
family, or for any other cause, is induced to borrow. 
There is little profit for the lender when the money is 
promptly paid back, even at the exorbitant rate of in- 
terest charged, and therefore every effort is made to 
induce the borrower to default. He is told, perhaps, 
that a day or two will not make any difference in 
the payment of an instalment, by an irresponsible 
employee of the lender, or he is required ‘to send the 
money to, an office in another town where its receipt 
within the given time is denied. The moment he is 
remiss he is at the mercy of the shark. He is charged 
protest fees, collection fees, brokerage fees—footing up 
to an amount greater than the payment demanded— 
and then offered another loan at a higher rate of in- 
terest to pay up his previous indebtedness. Should he 
refuse to accept the terms offered, the threat to inform 
his employer is sure to bring him to terms, for it is 
a matter of dismissal in almost any business institu- 
tion for an employee to deal with money-lenders, since 
such transactions lead frequently to dishonesty, and 
the attendant worry and anxiety are calculated to 
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impair the quality of the work done in an office. The 
money-lender: is sure to be able to bleed his victim for 
a longer or shorter time, because only steady and com- 
petent men, with their positions assured while their 
work is properly done, are loaned money on their 
salaries. The unfortunate clerk in the hands of the 
money-lender is generally taxed for all he can possibly 
pay without going immediately to the wall, and he 
carries the burden until—after he has paid the original 
loan several times over—his strength gives out. Then 
the money-lender, having squeezed shim ~dry, reports 
him to his employer (not maliciously, but a8 a warn- 
ing to other borrowers), and he is discharged. If he 
gets another position, the money-lender makes a point 
of following him up and informing this employer 
that the new clerk has had dealings with the 
salary-loan sharks, for the same reason as in the 
previous instance. 

One of the cases reported by the Foundation is that 
of an employee of a New York publishing house, a 
married man with a large family, who receives a 
salary of $22.50 per week. ‘‘ Sickness made a small 
loan necessary,” says the report, “and he secured 
$24, for which he paid $30 in five weekly instalments. 
The last payment was due December 4, 1907, and 
on December 3d the payment was made. On December 
4th a file was placed upon his wages for $24.66. 
When the loan company was consulted the manager 
stated that the amount demanded was the extra charge 
for delinquent payments. The delinquent payments 
referred to were the outcome of the following situa- 
tion: that one week $5.50 was paid instead of $6, and 
the week following $6.50 was paid to make up the 
difference. Similar treatment has made it impossible 
for him to regain his economic independence.” At the 
time the report was written he was still paying $5 
per week to the money-lender. Although the original 
loan made to him had been paid ten times over, the 
thieves robbed him weekly of almost twenty-five per 
centum of his salary. The books of one salary loan- 
shark show that, in a list of 400 borrowers, 163 had 
been in his toils over two years, and an equal number 
from one year to a year and a half. The Foundation 
report estimates that seventy-five per centum of the 
clients of the salary-loan money-lenders in New York 
are respectable and worthy men, who are driven to 
borrow by real necessity. 

Turning from the Foundation report to that of the 
English commission on money-lending, we leave the 
unfortunates who slave for small salaries to deal with 
lords and ladies, and with usurers who take their win- 
nings by thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
pounds at a time. The biggest money-lender in New 
York to-day is a fellow named Tolman, who is said 
to be worth several million dollars, on whose books 
are the names of scores of sorrowful clerks. Compare 
him with the late Sam Lewis, “ King of the Money- 
Lenders” in England, who was worth many million 
pounds: A marquis, who had pawned his estate to 
Lewis before he came into his title, was dependent on 
him for his daily bread from that time until his 
death. Lewis sent the son of another peer to prison 
for a term of years. He once boasted that he had a 
million sterling on paper in his safe, and that every 
name was in Debrett. 

Nobody in New York knows its leading loan-shark. 
Everybody in London knew Lewis. In fact, his death 
removed a unique figure from the fashionable life of 
Tondon. Not that the money-lender was received in 
polite society, but that he might be found on almost 
any occasion that brought smart people together where 
it was only a question of purchasing the entrée. Was 
there a charity bazar, for instance, where ladies of 
title were selling boutonniéres and ices, or beautiful 
actresses mixing drinks? . There. was Lewis cheerfully 
paying the highest price for everything in sight. Did 
a first night at one of the fashionable theatres bring 
out a particularly brilliant audience, Lewis was on 
view in the most conspicuous box. Was there.an un- 
usually gay evening at the Savoy or the .Carlton, 
Lewis was presiding at the most gorgeously decorated 
table, his guests consuming the most expensive viands, 
drinking older wines and receiving a little better at- 
tention than any others in the restaurant. Was 
royalty laying the corner-stone of a hospital or asylum, 
to which ceremony the subscribers to the erection fund 
had been invited, Lewis stepped to the crimson carpet 
across the sidewalk from the tallest landau, with the 
biggest horses and the most stately coachman and 
footman of any that drove up to the enclosure. He 
might have been seen surrounded by the best known of 
English sportsmen on the race-tracks at all the more 
prominent meetings, and his house-boat during Henley 
week was one of the most elaborately equipped and in 
one of the most advantageous situations on the stretch 
of river confronting the races. Indeed, though the 
king of the money-lenders was unable to purchase 
social position, he bought in on the surrounding terri- 
tory as closely as possible, and if he did not know the 
women of the aristocratic world he was acquainted 
with a great many of the men. The owners of most 
of those names on his million pounds’ worth of paper 
were men who could not afford to affront Lewis; and, 
as it was known that more than one haughty gentle- 
man of title who had been wanting in respect to him 
in public had had cause to regret it on settling-day, 
and as many another could discern in the distant or 
near future a possible use for him, the money-lender 
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was sure of a polite reception among the gay youth 
of London in almost any circumstances. 

Lewis was credited with performing a great deal 
of unostentatious charity, and his known charities were 
extensive. Not only was he a large contributor to 
many established funds for the relief of the unfortu- 
nate during his life, but he left $7,000,000 to chari- 
table institutions. He had recast a familiar Scrip- 
tural text into what he called his motto: “He that 
lendeth to the lord giveth to the poor,” and his friends 
declare that he never refused aid in a deserving case. 
Once, when he had made a sensational winning at 
Monte Carlo, he gave the entire amount to the poor of 
Marseilles. Lewis’s death created more commotion in 
England than would that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as the writer, who was in London at the 
time, can attest, and for days afterward the town was 
ringing with stories of the money-lender, in which the 
proportion of good deeds related of him far exceeded 
the tales of evil, while there was scarcely one of his 
acquaintances who was unable personally to recall 
some instance of liberality to friend or stranger. 
Whether this generosity was born of the superstition 
that leads gamblers and others who live upon the 
follies and misfortunes of their fellow men to recog- 
nize the claims of the outcast and the beggar; whether 
it was due to pure ostentation, which is another 
characteristic of men who have risen by fortuitous 
means from poverty to affluence; or whether it came 
of innate benevolence, the fact remains that he prob- 
ably gave away more money in proportion to his 
income than any other millionaire in England—aside 
from the charitable bequests in his will. 

So great was the public interest in the dead 
money-lender that the newspapers lent their columns 
to a controversy as to whether he was an honest man. 
The critics who urged that he was a mere parasite 
who fattened on the misfortunes of others considered 
his charities in the light of restitution and confession. 
His defenders contended that, while he despoiled the 
rich and great, it was with the deliberate purpose of 
distributing their wealth to the poor, and that his 
business transactions never went outside the limits of 
commercial straightforwardness; that, while he drove 
hard bargains, he took pains that those dealing with 
him Should-know what those bargains were at the 
time they were made. A well-known London solicitor 
ended the controversy in a letter to the Times, in 
which he told of a professional experience of his own 
involving the rescue of an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge, whom Lewis had induced to swear he was of 





The vital principle of his method is 
his sordid relationship with the wolf 


age, while afterward, by threats of prosecution for 
perjury, he had tried to blackmail the boy’s father. 
In fact, Lewis laid the foundations of his fortune by 
lending money at extortionate rates to boys under age 
at the English schools and colleges, and to young 
spendthrifts about town on post obits, having begun 
his career as a peddler of jewelry in Ireland. 

Lewis got part of the estate of the “Jubilee Jug- 
gins” (juggins being English slang for fool), a young 
Englishman who came of age and into a fortune of 
more than $3,000,000 the year of Queen Victoria’s 
first jubilee, and spent what was left from the usurers 
before his next birthday. He is said to have owed 
Lewis, Daniel Jay, and others of the big usurers half 
of his fortune before he got it. Lewis got at least 
half a million dollars from the late Marquis of Ailes- 
bury, and his transactions with Lord William Neville 
amounted to nearly as much, These are only a few of 
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Lewis’s business deals that became public, and he had 
many others on as large a scale. Another big trans- 
action in the money-lending line became public when 
Daniel Jay sued the wife of a wealthy baronet (whose 
name was best known through the circumstance that 
his wife was one of the heaviest bettors at the English 
race-tracks) for notes amounting to more than a 
hundred thousand dollars, endorsed in his name and 
drawn by his wife. The baronet’s defence was that 
his signatures were forgeries; and it turned out that 
his lady had for several years been negotiating similar 
notes, which he had paid before rather than admit that 
his wife had committed a crime. Finally, however, in 
justice to his son, he felt compelled to allow matters 
to go no further, and hence he refused the money- 
lender’s claim. The lady went into the witness-box 
and swore that the signatures were her husband’s, but 
the jury believed the baronet and brought in a verdict 
against Jay. London was interested to know whether 
Jay would prosecute the lady, as Lewis had Lord 
William Neville, and she disappeared from her accus- 
tomed haunts for many months, incidentally visiting 
the United States. However, no criminal proceedings 
were taken by the usurer, and it is probable that the 
tiusband made some settlement with him. It may be 
mentioned that the lady has since written a novel pur- 
porting to show the debasing influence of American 
money in English society. 

Not all the money-lending in England is on a large 
seale by any means. nor is the business confined to 
the wealthy. There would be no profit in it if the 
English usurer made a specialty of clerks, as is done 
by the sharks here, however, because their salaries are 
too small to stand the slightest degree of shaving. 
Before the new usury law the circulars of the English 
money-lenders went out to every man, woman, and 
child in the United Kingdom who had any money or 
any chance of getting any, from the boys at the great 
public schools like Eton, Winchester, and Harrow, and 
the undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge, to shop- 
keepers, clergymen, retired army officers, professional 
men, maiden ladies, and the wives of men with small 
incomes. The methods of entangling a victim in the 
meshes of the money-lender were many and subtle. 
Having obtained a loan from one money-lender, that 
person would write to him under another name about 
the time a payment was due, offering another loan 
on more advantageous terms. The debtor, thinking 
that he was dealing with two men, would borrow a 
larger amount to pay off the previous loan, and the 
lender would lead him on, perhaps under three and 
even four different names, until he became hopelessly 
involved. Dealing with a boy, the money-lender would 
try to induce him to swear that he was of age, telling 
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him that the oath was a mere technicality, but 
threatening him with criminal prosecution immedi- 
ately he committed himself. Sir George Lewis, who 
has been previously mentioned, ¢nd who asked per- 
mission to appear before the English money-lending 
commission, declared that his professional experience 
of forty-two years in London led him to believe that 
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A marquis was dependent 
on him for his daily bread 


usury was doing more than any one other cause to 
corrupt the young men of England. ‘“ The money- 
lender,” he said, “ advances a young man money, not 
because he thinks the debtor can pay, but because the 
debtor’s father can pay or his relations can pay, and 
most of the money is squeezed out of the relations in 
that way. Another mode in which they carry on 
their business is that they see the man must have 
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You must make a sworn decla- 


money, and they say: 
ration what your debts are.’ The applicant makes a 
declaration; he does not tell the truth, and the money- 
lender pretty well knows it. (I have nothing to say 
for him.) Then the money-lender has the sworn decla- 
ration, and if the money is not paid, a summons is 
taken out at the police court, the charge is brought, 
and all this disgraceful exposure is hushed up by the 
money being paid by relatives to the money-lender.” 
The new usury law in England, which has already 
eliminated some of the worst features of money-lend- 
ing, requires all money-lenders to register under and 
confine their business to one name, under penalties 
that include hard labor, and provides that in case of 
an action by a money-lender to recover, where “ there 
is evidence which satisfies the court that the interest 
charged in respect of the sum actually lent is exces- 
sive, or that the amounts charged for expenses, in- 
quiries, fines, bonus, premium, renewals, or any other 
charges, are excessive, and that, in either case, the 
transaction is harsh and unconscionable, or is other- 
wise such that a court of equity would give relief, 
the court may reopen the transaction, and take an 
account between the money-lender and the person sued, 
and may, notwithstanding any statement or settlement 
of account or any agreement purporting to close 
previous dealings and create a new obligation, reopen 
any account already taken between them, and relieve 
the person sued from payment of any sum in excess 
of the sum adjudged by the court to be fairly due in 
respect of such principal, interest, and charges as 
the court, having regard to the risk and all the cireum- 
stances, may adjudge to be reasonable; and if any 
such excess has been paid or allowed in account by 
the debtor, may order the creditor to repay it; and 
may set aside, either wholly or in part, or revise, or 
alter, any security given or agreement made in re- 
spect of money lent by the money-lender, and if the 
money-lender has parted with the security may order 
him to indemnify the borrower or other person sued.” 
With such a law in effect in the State of New York 
there would be little chance for the money loan-shark 
to rob his clients. The law suggested in the report 
of the Foundation, providing that the State Superin- 
tendent of Banking shall have the power to regulate 
the interest charged by money-lenders, would also re- 
lieve the situation. The report has this to say about 
the pernicious effect of the money-lender in this city: 
“Tt is an influence tending to lessen efficiency, in- 
crease crime, endanger the home, enrich one class of 
people at the expense of another, and as such consti- 
tutes a question for serious consideration by the entire 
community.” It is more than a question for serious 
consideration. It is a matter for immediate action, 


Thistler Exhibition 


By Annie Nathan Meyer 


(Reproductions of the important pictures in this exhibition will be found on the two pages following) 


T Jast New York, lagging consider- 
> ably behind London, Paris, and 
Boston, has its first Whistler exhibi- 
The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, where it is now being held as 
the first of a contemplated series of 
important loan _ collections, has 
aimed for a high level of representa- 
tive canvases, rather than anything 
like completeness, so that the show bears no com- 
parison in size with the others. Of the forty-six can- 
vases, eight oil-paintings and three pastels were at. none 
of the memorial exhibitions, and less than half of the 
total number were shown in Boston. The portrait 
sketch of the artist by himself has never been publicly 
exhibited before, and there is a great deal that will be 
new to most of the visitors. The sage-green toile 
gothique walls of the large room where were shewn the 
masterpieces of the Hudson Fulton Exhibition have 
been covered with white cheese-cloth, making an ad- 
mirable background, and the charm of each painting 
is enhanced by skilful hanging. The catalogue is 
skilfully made, and it has a valuable feature which 
none of the other catalogues possessed—an index. Of 
course an irreparable deficiency in the show is that 
caused by the absence of the Mother which, owned 
by the Luxembourg, should be a constant thorn in the 
side of loyal Americans; for had we but known enough 
we should never have let it slip from our fingers when 
it was shown here in 1881. The Mother, the Carlyle, 
and Miss Alexander are usually set down as Whistler’s 
masterpieces and none of these is here; yet we have 
the superb Resa Corder, which comes a very close 
fourth, and the portrait of F. R. Leyland. Probably 
something of the great qualities of the missing pic- 
tures is known to most of the visitors through repro- 
duction, and doubtless most are familiar with the 
etchings; therefore, it is with a considerable back- 
ground of appreciation that they will approach the 
exhibition. i 

As one enters the roors it is dificult to adjust one’s 
self to the small number of piciures, each on the line. 
But consider how delightful it is to see each picture 
as it should be seen, with plenty of elbow room for 
the individual canvases. The next impression is one 
of surprise that so many of the most famous can- 
vases are so small. There are pictures I have known 
for years, and yet each time I see them I am amazed 
anew to see how small they really are. 

The greatest joy of studying Whistler is that one 
may ask so much—one need not be satisfied with the 
usual crumbs. Through long-suffering we have grown 
too humble. We are afraid to ask for more than 
ene thing at a time. We hail a poet who pre-eminent- 
ly gives us rhythm and forget to ask also for sense; 
we glorify the poet who gives us profound sense and 
accept it gratefully even if flung to us without beauty 
of utterance. In the drama what crude stuff wins 
our applause because it is “sincere”; in the art gal- 








lery what egregious things we accept simply because 
they are “individual”! But here is a master who 
needs not our charity. If he is dainty, he is also 
virile; if he is exquisite, he is also bold; if he is 
subtly responsive to delicate nuances, he has in him 
also more of the purely pagan joy in beauty than 
any other painter of our time. 

Stand for a few moments before the lovely Gray 
and Silver: the T'hames. Its quiet loveliness is char- 
acteristic; yet across the silvery delicacy of the river 
looms the mighty city, more expressive of the power 
and human significance of the world’s metropolis than 
Inany an ugly, startling picture. To me the supreme 
lesson to be learned from this show is that selection 
should not mean sacrifice. Delight in Whistler’s 
beauty of color all vou will, in his rearrangement 
of Nature’s statements; but do not forget that a 
muasterpiece such as the Rosa Corder was not painted 
alone with the hand, but with the heart that took a 
keen interest in her love-affair with the artist’s secre- 
tary. Revel as much as you wish in the carmine 
beauty of the Napolitaine. Can you overlook the 
firmness of the modelling, can you escape the subtle 
realization of the woman who is before you, the 
devil lurking in her, the lure of the sly eyes? It is 
amazing how little his marvellous power of divination 
is appreciated. Even among those who rather grudg- 
ingly allow his greatness in other directions, it is 
customary to say that in him the humanly interpreta- 
tive note, the big human element that we find in 
Rembrandt, is absent. The French critic Camille 
Mauclair has justly insisted that it is precisely the 
soul that Whistler has given us and which places him 
among the very greatest masters of portraiture. To 
Mauclair no one has been so successful in presenting 
a human being in his psychologic aspect rather than 
that of the purely physical. “ Velasquez,” he adds, 
“and Vandyck had a suggestion of it; Whistler 
realized it.” Can one look long at the succession of 
exquisite children that Whistler has given us without 
feeling this? At little Rose of Lyme-Regis, looking 
out to us in her red frilled pinafore, with the very 
soul of childhood in those frank, trusting. eyes? 
There are too many to specify, but I must speak 
of the Green Cap—just a little red-haired, thin-faced 
angular girl; but the appealing human quality grips 
you increasingly the longer you look—she is just a 
plain little girl such as you would pass often on the 
London streets, but bearing that indefinable air of 
distinction that lifts all his urchins into the realm 
of aristocracy. Let us hear a little less of Whistler, 
the biting satirist, the inditer of letters with a fierce 
sting, and think of him more as the gentle lover of 
childhood. Walking in the streets, no child would 
ever refuse to take his hand and follow him trustfully 
whithersoever he led. This exquisite tenderness for 
childhood is in his Pouting Tom. which in Pennell’s 
book is called the Girl in Black; but Whistler gave 
this name in laughing recognition of the child’s dislike 
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to sit, forced to earn the money by her mother’s greed. 
This feeling is in the Litle Blue Bonnet, in Little 
Faustina, in any number of his sketches of street life. 

Does it seem an impertinence to insist on the hu- 
man interest of the art of one who claimed that one’s 
concern with his pictures must be purely that of a 
beautiful arrangement? But Whistler did not say 
that. Or, rather, what I mean is that he did not 
say that to us of to-day. In order to read aright 
his message we must assume the point of view of the 
mid-Victorian era, of what Mr. Isham describes as “a 
stolid race in one of its most stolid moods.” I have 
had a catalogue in my hands of 1877, the year 
when Whistler showed six pictures at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, among them the notorious Falling Rocket, 
responsible for the lawsuit against Ruskin. To turn 
over its pages is to fancy oneself reading, not an art 
catalogue, but a book of quotations. The pictures of 
the Royal Academy arc described by couplets from 
various literary sources, ranging from Scott, Long- 
fellow, Coleridge, Schiller, Tennyson, and Milton to 
Genesis, Deuteronomy, and Psalms, while lengthy ex- 
cerpts from the life of St. Patrick, Pamela, and 
Herodotus enrich the literary style of the volume, to 
say nothing of a generous amount of anonymous verse. 
Furthermore, the titles of the pictures are significant 
-—An Awkward Predicament, In Disgrace, Leading the 
Blind, Bosom Friends, A Stitch in Time, What will 
He Do With It? and so on. 

Now Whistler had no quarrel with a good story— 
in its proper place. There is more in the human 
figure than a pattern, and there is more in out- 
doors than pattern. With the contemplation of 
a landscape there are awakened chords that echo our 
passionate enjoyment of Nature’s mood, and on look- 
ing on the human figure we are linked to it with a 
thousand delicate threads that reach out into human 
life. There is no reason in the world why you should 
not, if you like, concern yourself with wondering what 
the lady in the riding-habit is doing in Whistler’s 
The Music-Room (first made known under the name 
of The Morning Call), oniy you will be so taken 
up with enjoying the delightful color of the chintz 
curtains, the rich deep black (so difficult to achieve) 
ef the riding-habit, the harmony of the whole color 
scheme, and the rhythmical placing of the figures 
within the frame, that it will be a long time before 
you begin to wonder what is taking place. Never- 
theless, the human element is indisputably there. 

So, it seems to me, we may, with a perfectly clear 
eonscience, linger before The Little Lady Sophie of 
Soho enjoying the call of it on the purely human 
side. Of course it is lovely—lovely in_ color, 
lovely in arrangement, or it could pot be a great 
picture; yet for a certain clutch at one’s heart- 
strings, I know no other picture to compare to it. 
The oftener IT see The Little Lady Sophie of Soho 
the more strongly I am tempted to put it very close 
to Whistler’s supreme achievement. 
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“Harmony in Green and Rose: The Music-Room” i . 
Owned by Colonel Frank J. Hecker, Detroit The Japanese Dress 
Owned by Howard Mansfield, New York 


“Portrait of F. R. Leyla 
Owned by the Nati ( ty, Washingto’ 


“ Blue and Coral: The 
Little Blue Bonnet” 
Owned by H. L. Pratt, Brooklyn 


“The Master-om th of Lyme 
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‘“*Harmony in Purple and Gold No. 2: The Golden Screen” 
Owned by the National Gallery, Washington (Freer Collection) 


NEW YORK’S NOTABLE 


THE READER IS REFERRED TO AN ARTICLE BY ANNIE NATHAN MEYER 


“ Arrangement in Black and Brown: Rosa Corder” 
Owned by Richard A. Canfield, New York 
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“Pouting Tom” oe ; ’ a 
Owned by Henry Harper Benedict, New York The Langen Leizen of the Six Marks 
Owned by John G. Johnson, Philadelphia 


ortrait of F. R. Leyland” 


ational ( ty, Washington (Freer Collection) 


“Rose and Gold: The Little 
Lady Sophie of Soho” 


Owned by the National Gallery, 
Washington (Freer Collection) 


smith of Lyme-Regis ” 


B n Museum 


“Symphony in White No. 1: The White Girl” 


“Nocturne: Blue and Silver. Battersea Reach” 
Owned by John H. Whittemore, Naugatuck, Connecticut 


Owned by the National Gallery, Washington (Freer Collection) 


BLE WHISTLER EXHIBITION 


AN MEYER ON PAGE 17 FOR AN APPRECIATIVE SURVEY OF THE EXHIBITION 
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SHE editor of the Warwhoop begs to 
express his cordial thanks to those 
friends who have shown some 
anxiety as to his condition during 
his recent illness, particularly to 
our genial local undertaker, Colonel 
Winterface, who on hearing that we 
were lying at the point of death 
telephoned our prospective widow 
offering to provide us with one of his néw patent 
caskets at largely reduced rates, expressing the great 
pleasure it would give him personally to prepare us 
for burial. ‘Such neighborliness is rare, and is corre- 
spondingly appreciated. The cause of our illness was 
not improper drainage, as was at first supposed, but 
did come through a too free use of the drinking water 
in our well, into which, investigation has shown, some 
misecreant has recently dropped a copy of The Weekly 
Hornblower, containing the usual run of undigested 
political views and unsterilized poetry. The more 
we think of what we have been exposed to the greater 
our wonder that we have pulled through. 

Through an error of the types last week the fact 
that the proprietors of the Wayback Grand Central 
Hotel had recently served a fresh egg to one of his 
guests was printed as an extra. Mayor Boniface is 
properly indignant, and we hasten to assure him that 
it was only through the editor’s absence from the 
office that such an item was allowed to appear in 
these columns, which strive always to be entirely aceu- 
rate in their statements. In order to make the amende 
as honorable and complete as possible we not only with- 
draw the offensive affirmation, and apologize for its 
use, but gladly go further and say that in the ten 
years of the major’s management of the Grand Cen- 
tral we do not believe such a thing as a fresh egg has 
been allowed to-enter his doors. 

We believe in the enforcement of the law, no matter 
what inconvenience it may subject the public to, but 
we should like to ask by what authority the sheriff 
of this county, when he seizes upon a large keg of 
Jamaica rum, three cases of champagne, and thirty- 
two gallons of Bourbon rye, is permitted to take the 
same and empty it all into his own well? Unless 
Sheriff. Dobbs answers this question to our satisfaction 
before: the next .issue of this journal we propose to 
memorialize the Governor upon the subject, with 
recommendations signed by as many of our citizens 
as care to join in the movement for his removal. We 
are not aware that under the restrictions of the prohi- 
bition :law any officer becomes privileged to keep a 
cocktail cistern on his own premises, but if we are 
wrong, and the sheriff's act is a proper one, we may 
yield to.the solicitations of our friends and aecept a 
nomination for his office at the next county convention. 

Again we have to apologize for the absence of obitu- 
ary notices from one of our issues. The necrology of 
the week, we regret to say, has been confined to cats 
and a couple of parrots. Early in the week we had 
hoped to be able to print some glowing remarks on the 
career of the late Alderman Blobbs, but through: the 
carelessness of a drug-clerk in Schmitzes Pharmacy, 











MAN IN THE MAKING 


the doctor’s prescription was not made up correctly, 
vnd the alderman recovered. We shall -hope to do 
better in future issues, and meanwhile beg the indul- 
gence of our readers for our failure to’ provide them 
with a kind of material for which they have always 
shown a pronounced liking, and which it is more often 
than not a real pleasure to give them. 

We are requested by the widow of the late honorable 
Jake Rafferty to announce that she is willing to enter- 
tain offers for her departed husband’s. six-shooter. ‘It 
is a handsome piece of bric-i-brac,*quiek on the trigger, 
with an ivory handle. It is of correct size for evening 
wear, and any member of society desiring such an 
acquisition for bridge parties, or’other social functions 
where it would be useful, will do well to communicate 
with Mrs. Rafferty. The revolver will be on exhibition 
at the five and ten cent store from Friday until 
Tuesday. 


AT THE POP CONCERT 

THE orchestra was playing the’ moonlight sonata. 

“ Sweetheart,” he cried, passionately, ‘I have loved 
you ever since you were a child. I have longed for 
the sweet companionship of such a woman as you ever 
since—” 





“Shut up, will you!” came a roar from the seats at 
at the rear. “ We want to hear the music.” 

“Shut up yourself,” retorted the young man. “ They 
advertise this as a pop concert, and I’m going to pop 
orebust.” 

Then turning to the fair maiden at his side he began 
again. 


EXPLAINED 

“ Popper,” said little Willie Bilkins, “why do they 
call that party over in England the Liberal Party?” 

“It’s because it is so generous with other people’s 
money, my son,” replied Bilkins. 

OVERHEARD ON THE CAMPUS 

“ HuLyo, Billie,’ said the Freshman to a classmate, 
who was whistling blithely as he walked along. 
“ Whither away?” 

“T’m goin’ up to Dr. Cuttem’s to be examined for 
appendicitis,” said the other. 

“Geerusalem! You don’t seem to be very much 
worried about it,” said the first. . 

“Oh no,” smiled Billie. “ There won’t be anything 
doing. I’ve never been able to pass an examination 
the first time in all my fair young life.” 
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THE DEBUTANTE—WHEN WOMEN RULE 
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AN EDITORIAL EXPEDIENT 


HERE had been a 
T strike in the edi- 

torial offices of the 
Torrid Zone Bee. Not 
only the compositor, but 
the office-boy, who was 
4 also the assistant editor, 
; had demanded an_ in- 
crease of pay which the 
editor and proprietor 
deemed unwarranted, and 
they had in consequence 
left him stranded with 
publication day only a 
few hours off. The editor and proprietor happened to 
be a friend of mine, and feeling that possibly I might 
be able to help him out of his troubles, I called at 
the office to offer him not only my sympathy but 
whatever material assistance lay in my _ power. 
Strange to say, I found him cheerful, and not at all 
dismayed by the prospect of delayed publication. 

“Why should I mope and moan, suh?” he asked, 
when I had congratulated him upon the philosophical 
way in which he was meeting his difficulties. “‘ The 
papuh will come out on time, suh, as usual.” 

“Then the strike has not—” I began. 

“The strike, suh, is an inconvenience, suh, but not a 
disastuh,” he interrupted, smiling pleasantly. 

“And there will be no delay in getting it out?” I 
queried. 

“Not in the least, suh,” he replied. 

“ But,” I insisted, “ how can you find time enough 
in the few hours left at your disposal to go over all 
this material on your desk ?” 

It was piled in a high heap in the middle of the 
table. 

“T can’t find the time to go over it, suh,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ Not when I have to set up the type with 
my own hands, put it on the press, and do my own 
printin’, suh, but I have arranged for all that, suh.” 

“Ah!” said I. ‘ You are expecting somebody in to 
do your reading for you.” 

“ Not at all, suh, not at all,” he rejoined. “ You see, 
suh, the composin’-room of this establishment is just 
off my editorial sanctum, suh. This doh to the left, 
suh, opens into it, suh, and it is my intention to 
station myself at the case, suh, and upon this special 
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occasion to leave the matter of editin’ the papuh to 
my electric fan, suh.” 

“Your electric fan?” I cried, amazed at the sugges- 
tion, and failing to comprehend his meaning, if indeed 
he had any. The thought flashed across my mind that 
the poor fellow’s troubles had unsettled his reason. 

“Yes, suh,” he replied. “ My electric fan will occupy 
the editorial chair for the time bein’, suh. I place the 
electric fan, suh, directly behind that pile of manu- 
scrips, suh. Then I press the buton to set it re- 
volvin’, suh, at full power, and when I have got it 
goin’ at full speed, suh, I shall open the doh connect- 
in’ my sanctum with the composin’-room, and what- 
evuh is blown through the doh, suh, on that current 
of air, I shal] put into type and print, suh.” 

It is said that that issue of the Torrid Zone Bee 
was in all respects the most interesting, varied, and 
completely satisfactory number ever mailed to its sub- 
scribers, and moreover it arrived on time. 





IT MAY .BE— 


TuAT the high cost of living is due to the general 
wave of uplift that has been sweeping over this land 
for several years past; 

That when the aeroplane is finally perfected the man 
higher up may be induced to come down and let us 
see what he looks like; 

That the American heiress is an invention of a far- 
seeing nature to fill in those arid financial spots where 
the Lord is unable to provide; 

That there is a girl somewhere who after you have 
kissed her on one cheek will turn the other to you, but 
she is not easy to find; ; 

That there is a lesson in scientific optimism in the 
case of the average small boy who regards the mumps 
not as an affliction but as an achievement; 

That the wise man meets trouble with a smiling 
face, but even at that it is hardly necessary to invite 
him in to meet your wife and children; 

That speech is silver, but it is just as well after all 
when you are making a speech to a hostile crowd to 
have a few coppers in the hall to maintain order; 

That Cesar’s last words were “ Et Tu, Brute,” but 
it is a pretty safe bet that he interpolated an “ Owch ” 
3 two in its Latin equivalent before giving up the 
ghost ; 

That Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard to 
get her poor dog a bone, but the chances are that 
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SUNDAY MORNING © 


HE: “ WHAT ARE YOU DOING?” 
SHE: “JUST STARTING FOR CHURCH; WANT TO COME?” 


under the stress of circumstances she sold the animal 
to the butcher to be used as a spring lamb until the 
hard times were over; 

That, as the philosopher has said, “ Life is just one 
blamed thing after another,” but the trouble is that 
there are so many blamed things after the same thing. 


ALMANAC FOR APRIL 


ArRit first is the best time of the year to plant your 
hoax. These should be carefully prepared in advance, 
and much care should be taken in setting them out to 
stand to windward, lest they fall back upon the planter. 

While April weather is proverbially uncertain, con- 
siderable rain followed by clearing and some clearing 
followed by rain may be looked for between the first 
and thirtieth, with occasional showers followed by 
other showers about the middle of the month, if not 
earlier, and later. 

A rather clever economy in the line of an April 
overcoat is to take your winter fur-lined coat to the 
barber’s and have it closely shaved, retaining the fur, 
however, and storing it away in a tin box for future 
use. This has the additional advantage of making it 
unnecessary ‘for you to pay storage on the garment 
during the moth season. 

Early strawberries in Northern latitudes must be 
watched carefully during the month of April, unless 
you are raising them in feather beds instead of in 
strawberry beds. Even in this case a good protection 
against frost will be to tuck them in carefully every 
night before retiring yourself, making sure that they 
do not come into contact with linen sheets or other 
cold material. 

In spite of the rare beauty of his foliage, the 
cautious gardener will keep a special eye on the robin 
at this season of the year. The bird is apt to be 
hungry after his long trip from the South, feeding at 
indifferent railway lunch-counters, and has acquired 
a habit of looking for his morning worm not only on 
the sidewalks, but in the heart of your early spring 
fruit. The surest way to frighten him away from 
your fruit patch is to place an electric fan kept con- 
stantly in motion directly behind each individual berry 
on your premises. This method is rather expensive, 
but is invariably effective. 

April is the open season for landlords and is the 
proper season for the breaking in and general training 
of janitors. A landlord properly snared at any time 
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before the first of May is apt to prove luscious and 
not too gamey if grilled within fifteen minutes of the 
time he is caught. They must be caught alive and 
grilled slowly, not roasted. Janitors should not be 
cooked at all, most of them -being already half-baked 
by a wise provision of nature. They should be kept 
on ice until thoroughly chilled and then served raw. 
Sauce will not be necessary, the natural flavor of the 
bird providing all and sometimes more of that com- 
modity than is necessary, although they will stand 
considerable sweetening. 

Truck-gardeners will find this a profitable time to 
furbish up their trucks for the moving season which 
begins in the last week of April. The truck business 
is very profitable, several instances having come to 
light recently in which a single truck of less than a 





C.B. Weide. 





MR. BIRD: “ Weir, VLE RENT THIS HOLE FOR THE 
SUMMER. ARE THERE ANY MOSQUITOES?” 

LANDLORD SQUIRREL: “ Nary A ONE.” 

MR. BIRD: “Wat! WELL, THEN, HOW IN THE 
DICKENS DO YOU EXPECT ME TO LIVE?” 


thousandth of an acre in area has paid as high as 
fifty dollars a day for thirty consecutive days. 

April marks the beginning of the closed season in 
this country for sables, Persian lamb, seal, high-priced 
imported tenors, prima donnas, and other delicacies of 
the winter-time. The last two are immune to moths 
and need not be stored away in camphor. or moth- 
balls, although it will be well to put mufflers on their 
vocal cords as a precaution against the effects of pro- 
fessional bawl games during the summer. 

The cautious oyster will soon begin to pack his 
household effects so as to be ready for his vacation, 
which begins promptly on the first of May. The real 
friends of the oyster realize that his going into se- 
clusion at this time of year is a matter of settled 
principle with him, and should therefore not intrude 
upon his privacy. 





ECHO 


SHE was a sight so fair to see 
It thrilled my soul with ecstasy. 
A wealth of mellow charms were hers 
Enwrapt in truly gorgeous furs. 
Her step a thing of life, her form 
Enough to rouse a jealous storm 
Among the graces, and an eye 
That dimmed the lustre of the sky. 

I stopped and gazed, 

Entranced, amazed— 

“Ah? Whither away?” quoth I. 


She paused upon the gutter curb— 
Ah me, her pose was so superb 
It made me think perhaps that she 
Had stood for Wing@d Victory 
In some remote time of the past, 
Amid some other cycle cast. 
She paused, and, glancing stonily, 
She gave an upper-cut to me 

That left me phazed 

And sadly dazed— 

“A-ah! Wither away!” quoth she. 
A. SUFFERAN MANN. 









An April Fool 


By John Steventon 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROBERT EDWARDS 
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ROR HY should I describe my wife to 
se? you? Whether she has raven locks 
h\ or golden hair, whether her forehead 
”% is broad and low with intellectu- 
93 ality, or high and retreating with 
forcefulness; her brows arched or 
straight; her nose Grecian, of firm 
purpose; or aquiline, of investigating 
persistence—-what is it to you? Do 
her lips invite with a coming or a vanishing smile? 
Are they red with lovingness or do they beware you 
with a pale, thin incisiveness? Her chin, does it re- 
treat in timidity or dimple in towardness? In com- 
pleting the category of characteristics, do you wish to 
look into her eyes to discover their hue behind their 
long incurtaining lashes? Oh, there you shall divine the 
soul with which she emblazons them! So, whether she 
be short or tall, lithe and willowy, slim or stout— 
whether she glides or walks, whether in white or colors 
she comes, all she is and shall be, she is my wife 
—paint her as you will. Painters portrait their wives 
but in one pose; my wife to me is a moving picture of 
grace, beauty, and loveliness; and thus you must view 
her and, if you will, paint her. Artists have pictured 
the Madonna according to their racial types of beauty, 
varying from the Teutonic flaxen blonde to the swart 
of the Latin brunette, varying her attitude from the 
beatific mystery of the Assumption to the distraught 
Mater Dolorosa—al! projecting her as a glorified com- 
posite of their countrywomen, for whom they were 
painted—but my wife is not for exhibition; nor am 
I a Rubens, Rembrandt, Diirer. or a Michelangelo. 
You are interested in her? She has always inter- 
ested me and always will, for she is my wife. Of 
the sex my opposite and yet my complement, the con- 
tradiction and yet the consummation of myself—the 
marital paradox; we are the product of the subtle, all- 
pervading law of the universe uniting the atoms and 
the worlds in an undying progress toward—what? It 
binds my wife and me. You may call that unit of 
cohesion chemical affinity in the atoms, cosmical at- 
traction in the worlds, but in us humans we call it 
love, and we, my wife and I, love each other. Now, if 
you. have experienced and know what that love really 
is, you need no explanation. It is a thing to be ex- 
perienced, not imagined. The final cause for the ex- 
istence. of love seems hid from mortal ken; it must 
lie in the womb of our incarnation; begot afar when 
“the morning stars sang together ”’—for we always 
had loved. 

The span of life, being threescore-years-and-ten, I, 
being thirty-six years of age, was past middle life 
when I married, and she was-—just of the right age! 
We had known each other—always. She has ever 
been in all my thoughts and acts. For me she always 
has been a savor of life and joy. How she came to 
be my dear-heart I do not know—she was always 
there; I did not find her. 

The door-bell rang one first day of April while 
we, my wife and I, were at breakfast. She had just 






finished reading from the Morning Star an extract 
from the San Francisco Haaminer, stating that Major 
Henry Porter had been ordered from Mare Island for 
duty in the Philippines with twenty days’ leave of 
absence. The Major was one of those with a heart 
rust, who a few years previously, his handsome person 
encased in blue with a double row of gilt “ all buttoned 
down before,’ made havoc and let loose his dogs of 
war in our society, so that many a maiden fair felt 
fiattered “when the captain, with his whiskers, cast 
a sly glance at her.’ He was so infatuated with 
my wife, then single, that he married her bosom 
friend, Lizzie Languid. I hope he was pleased with 
the wedding presents we sent him; my wife sent a 
beautiful bronze statuette of the Narcissus, and I a 
de luxe, Moroceo-bound copy of Paradise Lost—he 
could wonderingly admire himself and know! 

The maid answered the door-bell and reported that 
Mr. Osgood, a good client and neighbor of mine, 
wished me to call at his home on business on my 
way down-town. He had sent such a message before. 
I went to Mr. Osgood’s; he was much -surprised, 
though glad to see me; 1 was surprised at his sur- 
prise. 

At luncheon the head of the table without speech 
demurely raised her eyes to mine as she poured the 
tea, her lips parted and then closed (she knew I took 
one lump, no cream), to which I, not demurely by 
any means, responded, “ The maid was badly mistaken 
this morning.” 

Going to my office, briskly walking for a twenty 
minutes’ blood-invigorator after luncheon, the heads of 
some boys peeped around a corner building ahead of 
me. ‘The cause of their eager expectancy was my 
approach toward a neatly. wrapped package on the 
sidewalk. Their only half-suppressed ejaculations as 
I made a slight pause over the parcel warned me. I 
stepped over it, and the confused whisperings of the 
urchins as I passed the corner made me wise—it was 
* All Fools’ Day!” The maid was “mistaken.” I 
was mistook. Recalling the demure countenance of 
the pourer of the tea, it was apparent that I had 
eaten of the apple in the Garden of Eden and that 
Eve saw me bite. 

Those devilish boys! Those devilish boys! 

When we (I have told that “we” means—the only 
“we” in the world) married we put the world, the 
flesh, and the devil behind us and they never have 
caught up. In fact, we mutually determined that we 
would not be hypnotized by the mere signs of things and 
tacitly agreed, not contracted in words even, that “ for 
better or worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and 
in health,” ete., meant what the minister recited and 
we repeated after him as we gave our clasped hands a 
tender pressure, cadencing each promise; and so we 
entered upon our newly continued life looking only 
forward—letting Ninevah burn. We adopted our rule 
by a real consensus, without any New-Year’s Day 
resolution or “ swearing-off,” to speak and act in the 
present and for the future only, for as an after- 

















The head of the table demurely raised her eyes to mine as she poured the tea 
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dinner speaker defined it, “Happiness is the un- 
consciousness of the troubles we really have.” We 
determined to be unconscious of trouble. Borrowed 
trouble bears usurious interest. All this, though we 
took our place among our friends, functioned on the 
social plane—just as new-born babes do, who have 
their heredity to give them characteristics and, fanci- 
fully (?), former lives to individualize them, but 
they ignore the latter, for reasons of their own, prob- 
ably—they never tell. Now we were new-born, and 
our prenatal life was simply ignored or at most 
karmic. <A fool’s paradise. some may say, but, oh! 
it is a joy to be such a fool! 

We never made question of each other’s goings or 
comings, likes or dislikes—no, we had no dislikes. 
We were too full of likings for each other. We wouli 
not let God be anything but good to us even if He 
wanted to be; and we knew He could not want to be— 
no, never! Our love had borned us again, “ con- 
verted” us, and we threw all else into the dust-heap. 
Neither had ever been immoral or unmoral—no, never! 
No smirch or breath of evil itself or conventional evil 
had come near us. She was pure and sweet as the 
angels of the Apocalypse. The church, the theatre, 
the opera, the best new and old books, were ours to 
enjoy. A facetious friend dubbed us “the Early 
Christians ”—injecting pagan rites and ceremonials 
into our sacrifices and festivals. 

Immersed in a busy workaday world, I had emerged 
betimes upon the social wave. The children who sit 
in the market-place could not say, “ We piped unto 
you and you did not dance ”-—for she was my partner. 

Some one in Life said, “The honeymoon ends when 
the bride ceases to answer and begins to ask ques- 
tions.” 

Our honeymoon has lasted for several years. Neither 
of us has ever asked a question of the other. We each 
know what the other would ask. We never did recog- 
nize the interrogation point as a legitimate. We 
anticipate each other’s wishes by a sort of divination 
—I don’t know the psychology of it, but we do it— 
we are true-love crystal-gazers, I suspect. 

How did we adjust our language, to thoughts of 
curiosity? Easily. We thought in affirmatives, ceased 
to be curious about each other, and we never don’t-ed. 
To say “don’t,” while it is imperative in form, im- 
plies a reprehensible intent on the part of the one 
addressed; not only suggests a “why?” in response, 
but inspires an antagonistic desire to do the thing 
prohibited. So we did not stumble over questionable 
suggestions. For instance, on a bright Sunday morn- 
ing I say, “The church is an admirable sedative.” 
(I had noticed that she was dressed in sober colors.) 
She solemnly, as became the subject and the day, 
responds, “* Whither thou goest I will go, and where 
thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be my 
people and thy God be my God; where thou diest 
will I die and there will I be buried.’” Accordingly, 
we enter our pew and with the Rev. M sing, 
Onward, Christian Soldiers. To hear that hymn-tune 
(?) sung as we sang it any Moslem would imagine 
both Richard the Lion Heart and the Black Douglas 
were crusading in that choir. 

I have come home in the evening from hard en- 
grossing work at the office, weary and brain-sore. She 
says, “I will send our regrets to the Shaws; their 
pretty daughter can get out without our assistance.” 

“Oh, I will take you!” 

“No, no, John; I am going to stay right here 
and have you for my débutante. You cuddle up on 
the davenport there and J’ll read to you a short 
story of the Carpenter’s Son and what he said about 
blessed are the peacemakers, and you can march on, 
Christian soldier, and take a nap.” When we went up- 
stairs I discovered a party dress and lingerie laid out 
on her bed and—I kissed her! 

One morning she is “ out of sorts,” a headache, the 
kitchen in rebellion, the milkman’s bottles sour, the 
maid in dusting has broken a souvenir, and I have a 
night’s left-over .cigar-head: I am going out the front 
door, to which she always accompanies me; I put 
my arm around her to kiss her good-by and she says, 
* No, John.” 

“You'll be sorry.” 

“No, I won’t.” 

“Then J’ll be sorry.” 

Coming to luncheon at noon, she is at the door 
with such a hug. 

She could not have kissed me good-by without cry- 
ing and she would not distress me. a 

Again, after dinner, a longing for the convivialities 
of the club, for the gossip of friendly men, the story 
and song, comes over me. I am in a mood—that- 
lying-in-wait-little-devil—and I: “ Hiloo! I believe Vl 
go see the boys at the University.” 

“ All right, John.” 

I go and have the time of my youth. 

Returning from the club with my friend the doctor, 
we fell into argument over the nature of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s theory of “ unparticled matter,” the “ rudi- 
mentary body,” and the “ultimate” until we both 
were in ghostland. 


















































Arrived at the steps of my house, the doctor per- 
sisted in going with me up to my door. When there 
in the vestibule I invited him to come in and have 
a bed. I did this, supposing from his adherence to 
me that he was too timid to go alone to his own home 
a few blocks farther up the street—‘ afraid to go home 
in the dark.” I urged upon him that as a physician 
he doubtless had assisted many a poor soul to enter 
Charon’s boat and their surviving relatives might way- 
lay him, or he might even meet the “ unparticled mat- 
ter” of the departed in the gray of the setting full 
moon then peopling the street with grewsome shadows. 
But the doctor refused my invitation with much loud 
expostulation. Then I insisted on accompanying him 
to his home, and proceeded to do so against many 
vociferous remonstrances on his part, to which I paid 
no heed, convinced, as I was, that his “ unparticled 
matter” was in a tremor of apprehension from the 
works which do follow a practising medicine-man. 

As we started up the street the doctor observed that 
the upper story of my house suddenly had sprung into 
a blaze of light and congratulated me on keeping 
an early bird to make me “healthy, wealthy, and 
wise,” but, intent on urging him homeward, I paid 
no regard to his attempt at wit except to remark 
that “appearances are often deceitful.” He prayed 
me to repeat that quotation, but in view of his con- 
dition I refused. 

Arriving at his home, he appeared somewhat re- 
assured of his safety and appealed to my character 
as a gentleman to permit him to return the courtesy 
so politely paid him, and to retrace with me our steps 
to my house, which flattery I was too self-complaisant 
to resist. The stars were wan in the east as we bade 
each other a cordial and enthusiastic good morning. 
The sound of his swift-going heel-and-toe footsteps, as 
he hastened toward his breakfast, dispelled my fore- 
boding that he might be ha’nted on his way. 

The dawn creeps up with me to the front-door key- 
hole. I get in softly, go stealthily up-stairs; my wife 
is not there, her bed is not even “ turned down”! 

I retrace my anxious steps to the library where [ 
had left her; under the shaded lamp lay an open 
book she evidently had been reading—The Bragavad 
Gita; the Davenport cushions were imprinted with 
shapes of a reclining slumberer; one cushion on the 
floor and a slipper beside it betokened of sudden caprice 
and haste in arising. Going by habit, as well as on a 
quest for the absent, to see to the house fastenings, I 
found the rear hall side door which gave exit to the 
pavement which ran around to the front of the house 
wide open; returning to the front hall, a night latch- 
key turns in the lock, the door is opened, and my 
wife is “in it,’ but I am not. Dressed in her gayest, 
all aglow, with pleasure blooming red carnation on 
cheek and brow, shining in sparkling eyes; yet her 
hat is on straight. Why? what? where? were on my 
lips, but the habit of the rule checked my expressions 
of surprise. It was against the rule to bring the 
lamb to school, but this child did not laugh and 
play. I had been at the club, she had been . . . Good 
Lord! 

What was it stood tiptoe on the mountain-tops? I 
give it up. I tiptoed up-stairs. 

“Lost, stolen, or estrayed,” she had returned her- 
self to her own—and “no questions asked”; but, 
whew! 

Going up.to our room, there was unusual disorder, 
a dress here, a skirt there; closets open, dresser- 
drawers pulled out; evidences of burglarious haste. 
I was alarmed, but my wife, wearily gaping, said, 
“T’m going to bed.” 

I explained to her that I had come home and found 
the side door open, and, exclaiming against the maid’s 
carelessness, my wife conjoined: “ And that, too, when 
we were both out of the house. It was scandalous!” 

I thought so too, but did not say what was. I added 
that the maid should either discharge her beau or her- 
self, to which my wife, with the tiniest bit of color 
rising on her cheek and a semi-quaver in her voice. 
said she herself would attend to that part of the 
household and that I could be assured the side door 
would not happen to be so left open again. My wife 
was always rather sensitive to ‘interference with her 
domestic affairs as, I suppose reciprocally, I was with 
my knowledge of clients’ secrets. 

Now she knew perfectly well that the University 
Club was composed almost entirely of college men. 
She herself knew many of them; she did not have to 
ask me questions. No? It would have been brutal 
in me to have uttered the affirmatives which arose in 
my mind as to her whereabouts, apparelled as she 
was at that time of—of day! I searched the house 
to see if the maid’s beau or any other burglar was 
or had been in the house and then retired, my wife 
most smilingly gracious bidding me “ Good morning!” 
She did not offer me a good-night kiss as usual: [ 
had been a bad boy, and she? I awoke from a horrid 
dream of my wife as Salome with angel wings dancing 
on a pale ecircus- horse and whirling a tambourine 
which strangely resembled a “charger” with a head 
on it—my head! Club sandwiches are heady! 

She? She slept, like the angel she was—I mean, 
is—with a heavenly smile featuring her lovely face. 

I have not visited the University Club in the evening 
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since that morning; nor have I ever found the side 
door “ happen” to be open at night; the maid looks 
at me askance, but avoids my accusing eye: she must 
have shed bitter tears of contrition to soothe my wife’s 
indignation, for she is yet with us. 

Some one has made Portia say, “The quality of 
mercy, like Western honey, is not strained”; our 
question rule is, but our hive is full of honey. The 
meaning of the law of a true love is exactly the re- 
verse of that of the prize ring, though answering the 
same shibboleth of “ Give and Take.” 

“We” (tacitly, as I have said) undertook to be 
individually free, yet bound indissolubly by that law 
outside our selfish selves which maketh for right- 
ness (to paraphrase Matthew Arnold) and sought a 
means to the end and so evolved our rule. We only 
had to know what was desirable, and being of one 
mind in love—presto! One word was hard to elimi- 
nate, the conventional ever-lipped “ please.” Please 
pass the pepper? Please shut the door? Please 





“Lost, stolen, or estrayed,”” she had returned 


hurry? Please turn on the light? We got used to 
the unquestioning mode of speech when, by chance, 
either neglected to ascertain or comply with the other’s 
wishes. How easy it was when one thinks of it—e.g., 
“The pepper is near you, dear; the door is open; it 
is late; it is so dark I cannot see you.” We brought 
a number of words to parade rest—viz.: what? why? 
where? how? when? and the initiative interrogations. 
will you? are you? with the if you? can’t you? don’t 
you? and won’t you? and the like, implying wishes 
which appeal for the consent of others with intent to 
influence them and thus render the wisher under 
obligation, responsible for their subservience, and a 
violation of the injunction: Let your speech be, 
“ Yea, yea, and Nay, nay; and whatever is more than 
these is of evil.” Besides, the manner has much to 
do in lessening the apparent abruptness of direct 
speech, and one not “to the manner born” must pay 
usage in the currency of polite phrasing. There may 
be much vicious displeasure in, “ Will you please be 
so kind and condescending as to remove your feet 
from my train?” or, “ Will you please oblige me by 
removing your heel from my foot?’ One may be as 
effective (more so) by cheerfully (if possible) re- 
marking to the ontruder, “ My train seems to like you 
to tread on it,’ or, “If my foot is in your way I 
would like to extract it.’ The latter are, however, 
near-questions. We have our system of using the in- 
dicative mood, preferably for marital use (with an 
occasional homeopathic imperative). We have no 
patent on it. We rely on our secret process, largely 
dependent on the manner of administering, but es- 





sentially on a prime ingredient, a sovereign medica 
ment, mysteriously concealed in our hearts. 
Nor do we pretend that questions have not their 


rhetorical and suggestive value. Several burning ones 
have fired their path through the forests of the ages: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” “ Which of these three 
(the priest, Levite, and Samaritan) proved neighbor 
unto him that fell among “The baptism 
of John: whence was it, from Heaven or from man?” 
“What is truth?” “Our Father who art in Heaven 

. forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our 
debtors?” “ Remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom ?” 

Others have been of occasion—* Et tu Brute?” 

“Oh, Cataline, why dost thou weary our patience?” 

“Who is there to mourn for Logan?” 


robbers ?”’ 


“Who is this Tariff and why is he for revenue 
only?” 
And every child in angry tears has clinched a 


retributive fist in answer to, “ Who killed cock robin?” 
Prayer itself is a holy beggar: “Give us this day 
our daily bread?” “ Only three grains of corn, mother, 
only three grains of corn?” 
The heroic of all 
affirmatives: 


songs ages resound with grand 


“TI will sing unto Jehovah, for he 
gloriously ; 
The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea 
Pharaoh’s chariots and his host hath he into 
the sea, 
And his chosen captains are sunk in the Red Sea, 
The deeps cover them!” 


hath triumphed 


cast 


Hear the Midi as they march from Marseilles to 
Paris: 


“To arms, to arms, ye brave, 
The avenging sword unsheath! 
March on, march on! All hearts 
On victory or death!” 


resolved 


And listen! A million armed men are tramp, tramp, 
tramping, trampling down the shackles of three million 
slaves, that a nation might “live all free,’ and they 
sing: 

“John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 

But his soul goes marching on! 

Glory, glory, hallelujah, 

As we go marching on.” 

Harken 


And also so are the love assertive. 


to that ancient song of songs: 


“How beautiful are thy feet sandals, 
Oh, Prince’s daughter. 
Behold thou art fair, 
Behold thou art fair. 
Thine eyes are as dove's 
Behind thy veil. 


my love, 


“ 


Let me see thy countenance, 
Let me hear thy voice; 

For sweet is thy voice, 

And thy countenance is lovely. 


‘Thy neck is like the tower of ivory; 
Thine eyes as the Pools in Heshbon, 
3y the gate of Bath-Rabbim; 

Thy nose is like the tower of Lebanon, 
Which looketh toward Damascus. 
Thy head upon thee is like Carmel 
And the hair of thy head like purple. 


‘Set me as a seal upon thy heart, 
As a seal upon thine arm; 

For love is strong as death; 
Jealousy is cruel as Sheol, 

The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, 
A very flame of Jehovah. 

Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can floods drown it.’ 
soldiers in the trenches: 


Then to the 


“ 


give 


ear 


Each heart recalled a different 
gut all sang Annie Laurie.” 


name, 


“Her brow is like the snow-drift 
- = , 
Her throat is like the swan, 


Her face it is the fairest 
That e’er the sun shone on, 
That e’er the sun shone on, 


And dark blue is her e’e, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie, 
I'd lay me down and dee, 


Like the dew on the gowan lying 
Is the fa’ of her fairy feet, 
Like winds in Summer sighing, 
Her voice is low and sweet; 
She’s a’ the world to me, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I’d lay me down and dee!” 

¥ (To be Concluded) 





A Song of April 


By Gardner Weeks Wood 


Down by the mill the puss-willows are winking 
Eyes full of wonder-light 
Born of the winter’s night; 

Close by the drifted fence daffodils blinking, 
Drowsy-eyed, saffron-dyed, 
Nodding heads side by side 

Tell of the April tide—come once agai. 





Warm on the waking world south winds are breathing 
Life to the wayward streams, 
Locked in their cells 0’ dreams; 

Yonder with tender touch elm tops are wreathing 
Garlands of golden mist, 
Crowning the fairy-kissed 

Days of the April haze—come once again. 
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Soft on the upland slope sunbeams a-daneing 
Sing to the hidden grass, 
“Rise ere our shadows pass; 

Springtime’s advancing; her flags are a-glancing ” 
Comes now the robin’s rhyme 
Ringing the evening chime; 

Hymn of the April time—come once again. 
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Zoe (Miss Barrymore) chides her “‘tame robin,” 


The Hon. Peter Mottram (H. Reeves Smith) outlines 
Leonard Ferris (Eric Maturin), for his flirtatious habits 


to Zoe (Miss Barrymore) his philosophy of married life 











Ly ISS ETHEL BARRYMORE is now appearing in 

this tragedy by Pinero, which deals with the in- 
felicities of married life that are supposed—by the 
author—to be especially prevalent when the course is 
half concluded. Theodore and Zoe Blundell are forty- 
eight and thirty-seven years of age respectively. They 
have been married for a number of years and fight 
like dog and cat whenever they get the opportunity. 
Zoe amuses herself ina harmless fashion with a num- 
ber of men friends of herself and her husband— 
“tame robins,”’ as she calls them. The first “ tame 
robin” is the Hon. Peter Mottram, who is about the 
same age as her husband and philosophically inclined. 
He tries to reconcile the couple, and persuades Blun- 
dell to admit that he was to blame, and to offer to 
take his wife to Paris as a peace-offering. But the 
couple fall to quarrelling as violently as ever upon the 
subject of the hotel at which they are to stop, and 
Blundell ends by leaving home in a rage. This marks 


the separation. Blundell installs himself in an apart- 
ment in London with one Mrs. Annerly, while Zoe 
flies to Italy, where she encounters Tame Robin No. 
2—Leonard Ferris by name. He makes himself useful 
to her and, to pass the time, retails pleasant stories 
concerning her husband’s behavior in the London 
apartment with Mrs. Annerly. In the end Zoe suc- 
cumbs to his blandishments. 

Now there comes on the scene a young girl named 
Ethel Pierpont, who is in love with Tame Robin No. 
2, and has followed him to find out why he has 
changed in his demeanor toward her. She confides in 
Zoe, who becomes conscience-stricken and decides that 
Ferris must go back to the girl who loves him. This 
resolution coincides with the efforts at reconciliation 
that are being made by Tame Robin No. 1, which 
prosper the better for the reason that Blundell has 
tired of Mrs. Annerly and has dismissed her. Blun- 
dell and Zoe are brought together again. Blundell 


confesses his fault, and Zoe says that she will take 
him back again, but only as a friend. This brings up 
the question of the delinquencies of each of the pair. 
Blundell taunts his wife with the stories that he has 
heard of her travels with Ferris, and finally asks her 
to give him her word that nothing wrong has oc- 
curred. “TI have forgiven you, you must forgive me,” 
says Zoe, and Blundell breaks out anew and swears 
that he will get a divorce, and compel Ferris to marry 
Zoe. 

What has aroused Blundeli’s rage is the belief that 
Ferris has tired of Zoe, and that she only turned to 
him for consolation. Zoe proceeds to her former 
lover’s apartment, only to meet with greater brutality 
than she has received from her husband. He swears, 
however, that he will break his engagement and marry 
Zoe if she says the word. But she cannot bring her- 
self to take advantage of this offer, and solves the 
problem by throwing herself over a balcony. 





























Theodore Blundell, the errant 


husband 
(Charles Dalton), gives his mistress her conge 


Blundell (Mr. Dalton), applying the “double standard” of 
morality, arraigns his wife (Miss Barrymore) for her infidelity 


THE ‘PLAY AND THE PLAYERS 


SCENES FROM PINERO’S “MID-CHANNEL,” IN WHICH MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE IS APPEARING AT THE EMPIRE THEATRE 
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By Walter L. Beasley 


Dogs that May Reach the South Pole 
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A Siberian dog-team of seven pairs, such as will be used by the British south-pole expedition 
N the forthcoming British attempt to walk without jostling. Well-trained dogs, however, Siberian official in fifteen hours with a team on the 


to reach the south pole, the im- 
)) portant problem of transporting the 
supplies, instruments, and equip- 
ments across the Antarctic ice will 
be solved by the employment of Si- 
berian dogs. Accustomed to the 
moe, coldest and severest of weather, with 

YA.) 
marvellous powers of endurance, they 
are considered the swiftest, strongest, and most tireless 
little animals in the world. 

The principal and most intelligent member of the 
dog team becomes the leader, and the training of this 
animal receives special care, as the speed and guidance 
of the team are dependent upon him. A swift and clever 
young dog, perhaps two months old, is placed as one 
of the front pair in the team, and soon begins to learn 
from its older companion. Sometimes the female is at- 
tached in the front, and her whole litter of pups in 
the rear. 

In a few months, when the pups are quite grown, 
such a team will perform heavier and more uni- 
form work than any other. The team dogs serve 
till ten or twelve years old. The dogs are harnessed 
in pairs to a long, thick central strap of strong seal- 
thong, serving the place of a whiffletree. A full team 
consists of six or seven pairs. The course is directed 
by the voice, with special call-words, which are under- 
stood and obeyed by the leading dog. The dogs pull 
on the traces somewhat obliquely, so as to leave 
sufficient room between two of the same pair for them 





are extremely careful not to get their traces tangled up 
with the central strap. Even when a young or badly 
trained dog is matched to an old one, the latter will 
actually prevent its companion from causing trouble, 
biting it severely every time it attempts to leap across 
the strap. Shy or disobedient dogs are attached 
nearer to the sledge, where they can be reached by 
the whip. At the rear end more pulling is required, 
since the sledge, on every slight deviation from the 
track, gives the rear dogs a hard shake-and a pull 
backward. Therefore strong animals, somewhat slow 
from age or from lack of mettle, are usually placed 
at the rear, and those that are younger and more 
brisk in the front. 

When on the run the driver shifts the dogs’ places 
from time to time. The team is directed by different 
ealls and signals. When tired, the leader ceases to 
obey the driver or to understand his calls, and looks 
round more and more frequently. When bountifully 
fed, however, the dogs are quite unwearying, and can 
make long runs for twenty successive days with but 
two daily rests. From the start they go very rapidly, 
and want to go at a faster pace than they can keep 
up afterward. Down-hill their speed is quite danger- 
ous, since the sledge behind threatens to hit them. 
For long distances they excel any animal for convey- 
ance. With a light sledge and good dogs, a hundred 
and fifty miles in twenty-three hours, and two hun- 
dred miles in two days, have been made. A distance 
of one hundred and fifty miles has been covered by a 


Lower Kolyma. 

A good team of twelve dogs can carry from four to 
five hundred pounds, besides a hundred pounds of 
their own food. Over a short distance a dog team ean 
haul much more than this. On a good trail, a well- 
rested team can make five hundred miles in ten days, 
and, after two days rest, will continue with the same 
speed. In dragging a heavily loaded sledge, the dogs 
take advantage of its impetus, for they can draw it 
along only at a rapid pace. When stopped, they can 
not even start again without the help of the driver. 
The dogs preserve their hunting qualities while in 
harness, and are perhaps still wilder than when at 
large. A wild reindeer, a hare, or the fresh smell of 
seal is quite enough to lure them off the track, regard- 
less of the driver. When passing by a reindeer herd 
the dog-driver may always calculate that the excited 
animals will carry him into the middle of the herd, 
and may even succeed in seizing a reindeer, notwith 
standing the exertions of the driver to arrest the 
heavy sledge with the brake. Every five or six miles 
the dogs are given a short rest of ten minutes, after 
which they start off with renewed vigor. In the 
middle of the day they are given a rest of an hour. 

The dogs are fed once a day, usually in the evening. 
A piece of blubber, about two inches square, and some 
shreds of walrus meat, or dried or frozen fish, form the 
daily ration of every dog. After a stop for the night 
the dogs lie down immediately in the snow, covering 
their heads and noses with their large, woolly tails. 





























A trained team-leader 


Siberian sledge-dogs taking an hour’s rest at midday 





Exchanging Forest Trees 


HOT satisfied with exchanging professors, 
ay, Germany and America are exchanging 
forest trees. It is reported that a de- 
2, mand has developed for Montana larch 
sy seeds to be used by German nurserymen, 
: 4 while white-pine seedlings are to be im- 
ported from Germany by the town of Guelph,, Ontario; 
for planting a 168-acre tract of land belonging to the 
municipality. ee Fee 

The Germans recognize that the introduction ‘into 
their forests of valuable trees native to other countries 
may be decidedly to their advantage. Although as a 
rule the forest trees best adapted to each region are 
those which naturally grow in it, there are many eXx- 
ceptions. Norway spruce and Austrian and Scotch pine 
have been carried from their native home to other parts 
of Europe and to America, and have been found well 
worth the attention of the grower of timber. Several 
of our own species, such as the Douglas fir, black wal- 
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nut, and others, have met with favor in Europe and 
flourished there. The Australian eucalyptus is proving 
a great find for America and South Africa, 

Our own white pine long ago crossed the Atlantic in 
response. to. the needs of Kuropeans, whose forests are 
comparatively poor in tree. species, and is now grown 
commercially on such a scale that when it is wanted 
for planting in its own native habitat the German 
nurseryman is often ready to deliver young plants here 
for a lower price than our own nurserymen will quote. 
Now the Germans are going to try the Western larch 
also. The reque@st from the German nurseryman in- 
structs the collectors to gather the choicest seeds when 
ripe this fall. One nurseryman on Flathead Lake has 
offered to exchange larch seeds for seeds of desirable 
German shrubs, which he intends to cultivate and sell 
in America. In the same region, four or five months 
ago, foresters of our own Department of Agriculture 
gathered seed for use in the neighboring Lolo Forest, 
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where a new forest-planting nursery was begun last 
year. 

The objects of the Guelph planting are, according to 
local accounts, to protect the town’s water source by a 
forest cover over its springs in the hills, to make 
beautiful woods for a public park, and to provide for 
a future timber supply as a municipal asset. in 
foreign countries, forest tracts are often owned and 
managed by towns and cities as a paying investment 
and to insure a permanent supply of wood for local 
consumption, but in America planting by municipalities 
other than for parks and for watershed protection has 
scarcely been thought of. The kinds of trees to be 
grown in the Guelph park have already been decided 
upon by the Ontario Agriculiural College. The pro- 
posed reforestation promises to be of so great economic 
and sanitary value that the estimated cost of $8 per acre 
for importing and planting the seedlings and caring 
for the growing trees is regarded as well worth while. 
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The Gentler View 


MAKING CONVERSATION, ETC, 
By Florida Pier 


Isn’t it possible that one of the reasons 
why reserve is so astonishingly non-exist- 
ent—and it has been definitely settled 
over and over again, has it not, that re- 
serve is an unrecognized quantity to the 
present generation?—is the over-emphasis 
put upon conversation, the knowledge that 
if one talks dully one is lost? The demand 
that one should be genteel, no matter how 
disturbing the circumstances, has changed 
to—one must be entertaining, no matter 
how low one’s supply of entertaining topics 
run. If impersonal subjects and minor de- 
tails give out, become personal, be amus- 
ing about serious things. It is a continual 
throwing out of ballast in order to assure 
sufficient conversational lightness to keep 
us afloat, and when we have pitched every- 
thing out of the car we stand shivering 
figures, being cavorted through space by 
the gas to which we have sacrificed all. 
Chis reliance on wind, this counting on its 
making our journey for us, may result in 
dizzy ascents for us, but it also causes to 
ie spilled out on the people below such 
an astounding collection of personal ap- 
parel. They dodge revelation after revela- 
tion, and, though their surprise makes 
them exhibit a lively interest, they in the 
end feel that their jaded attention was 
not so jaded as to warrant this reckless 
throwing over of last rags. To have a 
husband in his most amusing aspect pitch- 
-d down on one’s head is very difficult 
io become accustomed to. When one man- 
ages it and no longer feels any great as- 
ionishment all the children follow, their 
absurdities well exposed. If the speaker 
seems to be in danger of flatly sinking to 
carth, her religion, relatives, and family 
scandal patter about one’s ears, only to 
be followed eventually by every last de- 
tail concerning herself. In the end one 
admits without a quibble that she floats 
very high, one grants fully that in the 
sacred cause of amusing conversation she 
could not have done more; but a little 
ruefully one realizes that one is loaded 
down with a lot of things one would rather 
have not known, and one is a shade sceptic- 
al of the conversational balloonist’s ever 
again being able to touch earth owing to 
having so prodigally pitched the realities 
overboard. 


Humor is a late development. No young 
writer starts out with that volatile bubble 
and gush which the mature mind exudes. 
It takes years to acquire that light-hearted 
joyousness, that child-like, heedless, al- 
most ineonsequent delight in things. 
Barrie in his early works was lumber- 
ing, if amusing at all, heavily so. The 
seriousness of life weighted him down, and 
his attempts at sprightliness were made 
under great difficulties, as he shook off 
with only partial success youth’s desire 
to weep at the world. It is not, as it 
perhaps for a moment seems, that the 
technique is clumsy while the heart is 
young, and that only in later years does 
one gain the mechanism to express what 
one used to feel; it is that our natures 
only limber up after twenty-five; we only 
then acquire the flexibility which permits 
sudden convulsed appreciation and con- 
tinued skylarking in the heart. It takes 
agility to steer oie’s blithesomeness 
through the rapids. Young people with 
their leaden gauchery of nature are con- 
tinually bumping with jarring concussions 
on rocks, and, instead of bowing to the 
rock and passing on with leniency for both 
parties to the collision, they stand bemoan- 
ing the fact that the rock is there, and 
reasoning with it in hopes of making it 
vanish away. Young children are seldom 
light on their feet. It takes twelve years 
to learn-to skip with suppleness. In an- 
other twelve years one begins to learn that 
skipping feet are dull things beside a 
skipping spirit and the skip is trans- 
planted. Even then one has not reached 
the susceptible age, the period when one 
is in love with life for no reason at all 
except that one cannot control one’s caper- 
ing heart. That comes at thirty; it may 
last and inerease as the years accumulate, 
but the writer has no grounds for saying 
‘hat it does, though observation among the 
hetter-regulated people seems to prove it. 
\lost marriages take place in early youth, 
because love so oppresses young people 
that they feel they must do something 
about it, and with heavy sighs they marry. 
\fter thirty one is in love with every 
one and marriage is almost impossible. 
Not that one does not want it. One does. 
But so general is one’s enthusiasm that 
it must be dozens or no one, and even if 
dozers could be contrived there would be 
a sad qualm that some one whom one had 
never met -was being left out, and, seeing 
how completely engaging every one is, the 
pity of this would prevent one’s settling 
own definitely to the dozens. 


There is so little to be said when peo- 
ple of whom one expected nothing turn 
out uncommonly well. 

I always said so,” for 
that one said nothing 


One cannot say, 
the simple reason 
of the kind. One 





cannot say what one feels, which is, “ Well, 
well, who'd ha’ thought it?” because you 
ought to have had the perception to have 
thought of it even though you did not, 
besides which surprise is not at all the 
sentiment with which to greet successful 
people. They do not like it, and it is very 
apt to make them dislike you, and alto- 
gether one is a little put to it to know 
just what to do. One can, of course, pre- 
tend one never met them before and clamor 
to be introduced. This is a little risky 
if one has been snubbing them for years. 
On the other hand, one can pretend that 
their success has not arrived and con- 
tinue to snub them. This takes great 
singleness of purpose and an unchangeable 
will. If one has a touch of genius one can 
say: “ Ah, I always knew there was some- 
thing about you that made me uneom- 
fortable. Now I know it was your su- 
periority which I instinctively recognized.” 
But take what course one will, it is im- 
possible to avoid a distinct feeling of flat- 
ness when a neighbor, a relative, or a 
dowdy acquaintance appears without any 
warning on a peak of fame. Summon what 
grace we will, we have to go through a 
period of feeling undeniably foolish. 


No one can call in any but an angry 
way. The voice may be melodious, but 
that only serves to give the impression 
that the anger is under control. One’s 
name sent out on the air is a signal that 
one is in for something unpleasant. The 
voice on coming up with you may dis- 
close an entertaining scheme in which it 
wishes vou to join, but that is because it 
has repented since calling. At the time 
it had something horrid up its sleeve. If 
it had not had, it would have looked for 
you and, when you were near at hand, told 
you of its plan in a gentle tone. The mere 
fact of raising the voice is sufficient to 
prove that the voice had unfriendly in- 
tentions toward you. No well-meaning 
person raises his voice, particularly to a 
height where it will carry and, above all, 
reach you. There is something about a 
eall that is unforgivable, no matter what 
the outcome. If it is a frantic hail sent 
ringing forth to warn you of approaching 
danger your gratitude is grudging. You 
do not want to die, but on the other hand 
you will not be yelled at. Of the two the 
former is almost preferable. One never 
knows what to do with a call when it 
comes. If any one so far forgets himself 
as to offend one’s ears with a hearty 
hullo, he is the last person in the world 
one wishes to go to for any purpose but 
to berate him for doing the one thing one 
eannot endure. Gabriel will not blow a 
trumpet—no angel would. He will tap 
each person on the shoulder quietly with- 
out making him start, for if he does peal 
forth in the noisy manner prophesied there 
are a number of us who will not answer. 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
Ph i pl HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
ttle. o*s 





Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. ,*, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POSTUM FOR MOTHERS 


The Drink that Nourishes and 
Supplies Food for Mother and Child. 





“My husband has been unable to drink 
coffee for several years, so we were very 
glad to give Postum a trial; and when we 
understood that long boiling would bring 
out the delicious flavour,we have been high! y 
pleased with it. 

“Tt is one of the finest things for nursing 
mothers that I have ever seen. It keeps 
up the mother’s strength, and increases 
the supply of nourishment for the child 
if partaken of freely. I drank it between 
meals instead of water, and found it most 
beneficial. 

“Our five-year-old boy has been very 
delicate since birth, and has developed 
slowly. He was white and bloodless, I 
began to give him Postum freely, and you 
would be surprised at the change. When 
any person remarks about the great im- 
provement, we never fail to tell them that 
we attribute his gain in strength and general 
health to the free use of Postum, and this 
has led many friends to use it for them- 
selves and children. 

“T have always cautioned friends to 
whom I have spoken about Postum to 
follow directions in making it, for unless it is 
boiled fifteen or twenty minutes it is quite 
tasteless. On the other hand, when prop- 
erly made it is very delicious. I want to 
thank you for the benefits we have derived 
from the use of your Postum.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” found in 
pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 
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priced car. 


motor-car building. 


menting. 


140 Main Street 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


When you buy a Haynes at the start— you 
buy your Jast car first. 
The Haynes Model 19 was built to fill a demand for 
a thoroughly high-grade 5-passenger car. 
dependability, appearance, comfort, and equipment it is every- 
thing that the name Haynes means to informed motorists. 
It sells for $2,000 because it is a smaller, consequently 
lighter and less expensive car to build than our 7-passenger 
models—not because it is in any way inferior in quality. 
The Haynes name assures the buyer freedom from the 
troubles that generally are the lot of the buyer of a moderate- 
For Haynes cars have always been known for 


their faultless mechanical construction. 


The Haynes Model 19 
$2,000 Fully Equipped 


is the product of 16 years’ experience. 
quantity—not an experiment. 
manufacturer of 2 or 3 years’ standing can attain the results 
of an expert who has given the best years of his life to 


Those who buy cars of mushroom growth inevitably pay 
for the experience the maker lacks. 
Buy a Haynes and let the other fellow do the ex peri- 
A postal will bring our catalog and let you know 
the name of our local dealer. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
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Don’t take the risk. 
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WORKS BY 
CHARLES A. CONANT 


The Principles of Money and Banking. 
In the demand for literature on finan- 
cial subjects, this work deserves special 
consideration. It is a new and com- 
plete exposition of its subject. 

Two Volumes, Price, $4.00 net 


The Principles of Banking. Complete in 
itself as to the subject of banking, 
being the second volume of the pre- 
ceding comprehensive work. 

One Volume, $1.75 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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CONSERVATION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


WN 1860 the public domain amounted 
to 1,055,911,288 ‘acres. Since then 
it has been reduced to 731,354,081 
acres, and several years ago was 
estimated to be decreasing at the 
grate of 65,000 acres a day. The 
general Jand-office reports that dur- 
ing the past seven years 50,000 acres 
of coal-lands have been fraudulently 
taken. In one of his last messages Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clared that already one-third of all the developed 
water-power in the country was controlled by thirteen 
corporations closely allied to the two leading electrical 
companies, and that unless this monopolization of 
water-power sites was put under control, “the history 
of the oil industry will be repeated in the hydro-electric 
power industry, with results far more oppressive and 
disastrous to the people.” On account of the way in 
which the agricultural resources of the country are 
being used, or rather abused, our average yield of wheat 
per acre has dropped to fourteen bushels as against 
thirty-two in England and twenty-eight in Germany, 
our exportable surplus of cereals, as a result, having 
_ almost disappeared. 

These are some of the reasons why the conservation 
of our natural resources has become a question of the 
hour—a question concerning which the publie is but 
little informed, but in which it takes the deepest in- 
terest. In a general way, vaguely almost, people seem 
to realize that something must be done, that the need 
of action is, in fact, pressing. The administration 
realizes it, too, but there is nothing vague or uncertain 
about the way Mr. Taft has grappled with the question, 
nothing indefinite in the way he has set about securing 
the passage of laws which in his opinion will serve to 
check existing evils. To get a first-hand knowledge of 
this very matter was one of the principal purposes of 
Mr. Taft’s swing ’round the circuit last summer. He 
spent more time studying conservation than he spent 
studying anything else. Right or wrong in his opinion 
as to just what legislation is needed, the President 
knows even more about existing conditions than his 
predecessor thought he knew, and is thus in a wonder- 
fully well-informed position to prescribe the cure for 
existing ills. 

Leaving out of consideration such phases of the 
question as the deepening of rivers and harbors by the 
government or the irrigation of arid lands, “ conserva- 
tion” in its true sense will be found to mean just what 
the word implies—the preservation of the people’s 
rights in the public domain. A glance at the dangers 
which threaten will provide a basis for opinion on the 
measures which the President is trying to put through 
Congress. 

Consider first the danger of monopolistic control of 
water-power sites, the dire prediction recently made 
by several of the popular magazines that all the water- 
power in the country is being “ trustified,” and that 
the exhaustion of our resources in the way of coal and 
oil and gas will find the one substitute, water-power, 
fast held in the tentacles of the octopus. Interesting, 
dramatic even, and good reading, but hardly according 
to the facts. Mr. Roosevelt’s message notwithstanding, 
there is no water-power trust in this country and there 
will never be a water-power trust. As pointed out by 
Mr. ©. B. Firestone in one of a series of excellent 
-articles on conservation recently appearing in the Mail, 
the very immensity of this country makes anything like 
a trust impossible—every stream leaping down a hill- 
side throughout 3,000,000 square miles of territory is 
a possible competitor. The statement, moreover, that 
one-third of the country’s developed water-power is 
already under the control of a small group of capital- 
ists is highly misleading. The whole of the developed 
water-power in this country amounts to but 514 million 
horse-power at the present time, and one-third of that 
would represent no more than a few big projects in 
which the same group of capitalists might happen to 
be interested. 

Still, while it is impossible that any one interest 
shall ever get control of all the water-power in the 
country, it is possible enough that what might be 
called “local monopolization ” might take place—that 
is to say, that all the water-power sites in some par- 
ticular section of the country might become concen- 
trated in the hands of a controlling interest. That this 
danger is appreciated by the President is evident both 
from what he said in his recent message on conserva- 
tion and from the legislation which he has since had 
introduced into Congress. Much of this legislation, 
indeed, is aimed exactly at the possibility of such 
monopoly. 

The second of the dangers existing under present 
conditions is the spoliation of the public domain, long 
considered, as the President puts it, as “‘ legitimate prey 
for the unscrupulous.” Back in 1902 it was discovered 
that exceedingly valuable coal deposits existed on the 
public domain in Alaska. Immediately there followed 
a rush on the part of capitalists to get possession of 
the best of these lands, during which time such methods 
were employed that about eight hundred claims are 
at present held to be tainted by fraud. With so rich 
a prize in view, some of the development companies 
stopped at nothing in their efforts to locate claims, 








By Franklin Escher 


In the recent investigation some remarkable transac- 
tions have been brought to light, transactions which 
show very clearly the possibilities of perpetrating fraud 
under existing lax conditions, 

The third phase of the conservation question which 
seems to demand quick attention is the way in which 
our agricultural resources are being wasted by farm- 
ing under careless, uninformed methods; or rather, 
utter want of methods. As President Brown of the 
New York Central said the other night at Rochester, 
there is probably not a country in the world which ex- 
cels the United States in natural fertility of soil or 
favorableness of climate, in spite of which fact the 
average output of our farms is wretchedly small. Of 
wheat we produce an average of 14 bushels per acre as 
against 32 in England, 34 in the Netherlands and 20 
in France. Of oats our average output per acre is 23 
bushels as against 42 in England, 46 in Germany and 
53 in the Netherlands. Germany, with an arable area 
of less than some of our largest States, produces more 
than seven times the number of bushels of potatoes 
that are produced in the whole United States. These 
are figures which ought to go some little way toward 
lessening that feeling of self-satisfaction, only too preva- 
lent, at our being the ‘ world’s granary ” and all the 
rest of it. If we have up to now kept a foremost 
place in agriculture it is through no merit of our own, 
but rather on account of an abounding soil-fertility 
which has given us big crops in spite of our slipshod 
and unscientific farming methods. 

Counting the loss in exports and the increase in im- 
ports, in its international trade in foodstuffs last 
year the country showed a falling off of over $200,000,- 
000. According to a well-known Congressman who is 
an authority on the subject, emigration from the rural 
districts of the United States into Canada is going on 
at the rate of 70,000 persons a year, these emigrants 
taking at least $70,000,000 with them. These are some 
of the tangible results of an average wheat-yield of 
fourteen bushels per acre. 

This is the problem of “ conservation ” as the Presi- 
dent sees it, and for the solution of which he has had 
a number of bills introduced into Congress. Some of 
these measures will be enacted into law and some will 
not. The three which appear to have the best chance 
are about as follows: 

First a bill providing for the reclassification of pub- 
lic lands. As Mr. Taft pointed out in his message, 
“much of the confusion, fraud, and contention which 
have existed in the past has arisen from the lack of an 
official and determinative classification of the public 
lands and their contents.” Because of the fact that 
there exists no really official classification, constant 
disputes are arising as to whether certain sections of 
the public domain are to be considered as agricultural 
lands or timber lands or coal lands or what not. 
Underlying big tracts of territory, which have always 
been considered good for agriculture only, it may be 
found that there exist beds of asphaltum or coal or 
mineral-bearing ore. Immediately there arise con- 
fusion and contention as to the terms under which such 
lands should pass into private ownership. To avoid 
such confusion the President wants the public domain 
carefully surveyed and the lands reclassified according 
to their principal uses. 

The second measure by which the administration 
hopes to ameliorate present conditions gives power to 
the government to “ withdraw” public lands pending 
the submission to Congress of additional legislation to 
meet new needs. It is discovered, for instance, that a 
tract of what has always been regarded as timber land 
is underlaid with valuable coal or copper deposits. 
Under the circumstances, it is Mr. Taft’s idea the 
government ought to have the power to prevent settlers 
from taking possession of such lands under the old 
conditions, in other words “to withdraw the lands 
from entry” until the needed -legislation can be put 
through. This was the practice under the Roosevelt 
administration, but Mr. Taft seems not quite so certain 
of its legality and wants the sanction of Congress. 
Such sanction would, of course, put the government 
in a strong position in its dealings with any one who 
was suspected of trying to “grab” valuable public 
land. The territory in dispute could simply be de- 
clared “ withdrawn” and that would end it until the 
case had been investigated. Here and there the opera- 
tion of such a law might put a legitimate settler into 
an uncomfortable position, but the good it would ac- 
complish in preventing spoliation would certainly far 
outweigh any harm it might do in scattered instances. 

Far more. radical than the others is the third 
measure, and consequently, far less likely to be enact- 
ed into law. The gist of it is that the valuable coal 
and mineral lands which have been discovered on the 
public domain, and the valuable water-power sites 
which the government owns, ought not to be allowed 
to pass into the possession of individuals at all, but 
be retained by the government and leased out to 
settlers. Instead. for instance, of letting legitimate 
settlers, or corporations operating through dummy 
settlers, get possession of the rich Alaskan coal-fields, 
it is Mr. Taft’s idea that the government ought to keep 
possession of these lands itself, leasing them out on 
a thirty-year basis, collecting a substantial royalty on 
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every ton of coal mined, and finally, reserving the 
right to fix the maximum price at which the coal 
can be sold. 

The proposition is radical—of that there is no doubt. 
Its enactment into law would mean practically that 
in a dozen Western States and in Alaska the Federal 
government would become a permanent landlord, leas- 
ing out water-power sites, coal and mineral lands, and 
having an active say in the way the properties were to 
be run. Over enterprises, in fact, located entirely within 
certain States, and so rightfully subject to the con- 
trol of these States alone, the Federal government 
would have absolute power, even down to the methods 
of digging out the deposits, and the safety appliances 
which were to be used. As it has been aptly put, 
“every mine would be turned into a little underground 
District of Columbia, with possibilities of a tangle be- 
tween Federal and State rights, such as would dwarf 
any controversy in that sphere since the Civil War. 

Entailing such possibilities, and being by the Presi- 
dent’s own admission largely experimental, it seems 
hardly likely that the bill, at least in its present form, 
will ever be enacted into law. And yet, by most of 
those who have studied the question, it is realized 
that there exists the necessity for legislation extend- 
ing beyond the purposes covered by the reciassification 
bill and the bill legalizing “ withdrawals,” both of 
which are likely to go through. They are all very 
well as far as they go, but do not go far enough. Still 
they are a beginning and will pave the way for the 
further legislation which is needed—legislation of a 
firm enough character to enable the government to put 
an effectual check on existing evils, though not, per- 
haps, of as radical a nature as the admittedly experi- 
mental legislation proposed at present. 


““A qualified success” seéms to be about the right 
characterization of the recent sale of $50,000,000 of 
long-term, 414 per cent. bonds by the city of New York. 
There was a big oversubscription, it is true, but the 
average price was only 101.28, which means that on the 
average the buyers get their bonds on a basis to net 
them about 4.15 per cent. That the city can borrow 
money at that rate seems not so bad—until a glance 
is taken at the table showing at how much lower a rate 
the city used to be able to borrow four or five years 
ago. 

There is no trouble with the credit of New York City. 
The trouble is that too many bonds are being issued. 
Only as far back as last June $40,000,000 of 4 per cent. 
bonds were sold, and in December the market was 
called upon to absorb $12,500,000 more. The public 
likes the New York City issues, but investors are sur- 
feited with them, and know, furthermore, that their 
price can never appreciate materially as long as one 
new issue after another is put out on the market. 
During the past ten years the bonded debt of the city 
of New York has made a desperate effort to cateh up 
with the bonded debt of the whole United States, and 
has come pretty near doing it—really an enviable 
distinction. 


It is somewhat indicative of what Wall Street thinks 
of Edwin Hawley that almost before the announce- 
ment was made that Mr. Hawley’s Chesapeake and 
Ohio had secured control of the Hocking Valley Rail- 
road, speculation became rife as to how long it would 
be before the Chicago, Cincinnati, and Louisville con- 
trol dropped like a ripe plum into Mr. Hawley’s lap. 
By the securing of the control of the Hocking Valley 
road, the Hawley System is extended up to the Great 
Lakes, but, officially at least, direct connection with 
Chicago is still lacking. The Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
Louisville seems to be the logical link, and rumor has 
long had it that control has passed to the Hawley in- 
terests. It will be a big thing for all the Hawley 
properties when announcement is made that a through 
line from the middle Atlantic seaboard to Chicago has 
been secured. In a circular letter to Chesapeake’s 
stockholders which is expected soon to be forthcoming, 
the situation will, not improbably, be fully explained. 


We shall hardly escape a heavy gold-export move- 
ment this spring. Our foreign trade is in an exceed- 
ingly unfavorable state—the Bank of England, by its 
almost unprecedented action in raising its loaning rate 
at this season of the year, has openly announced its 
intention of drawing gold from us—bank-note circu- 
lation with all its possibilities of driving reai money 
out of the country is again largely on the increase 
and has already passed all records. Here is a com- 
bination of circumstances which seems certain to re- 
sult in gold shipments, and on a large scale, before long. 

Our debit balance on trade account is a legitimate 
enough reason why gold should go out, but not so the 
fact that the Bank of England calmly proceeds to levy 
upon our gold supply or that the unreasonable increase 
in the bank-note circulation displaces just so) much real 
money and causes its export to foreign countries. 
These are circumstances which will be well. within our 
power to control when once we have been beaten into 
establishing a sensible banking system, 
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The Photograph that Annoyed 
Alfonso 


THE accompanying photograph, pub- 
lished by El Nuevo Mundo, an illustrated 
publication of Madrid, has aroused a 
storm of controversy in Spain, and is 
said to have excited the anger of the 
King. One cause for annoyance is the de- 
picting of the sovereign as decrepit and 
feeble in appearance, thus reviving the 
rumors as to his ill-health that have been 
persistent for a long period of time. An- 
other is the fact that Alfonso is shown 

















The ‘‘ touched-up” photograph of King 
Alfonso and his ex-premier, Senor Maura 


leaning upon the arm of his ex-premier, 
Maura. This fact has been seized upon 
by Maura’s opponents as indicating that, 
though out of office, he is unduly intimate 
with his sovereign and was_ responsible 
for certain political changes that have 
been much criticised. It is asserted, how- 
ever, that Hl Nuevo Mundo substituted 
the figure of Sefor Maura, who was be- 
hind, for that of the aide-de-camp upon 
whose arm the King was leaning in order 
to provide additional interest. The 
photograph was taken on an estate belong- 
ing to the Marquis de la Mina, over which 
the King was shooting. 





Strangely Built Churches 


TuerE is a church in a Pennsylvania 
town possessing the distinction of being 
the work of one pair of hands. Those 
hands carried every block of stone of which 
it was constructed, cut each into shape, 
and laid it in its place. The stone was 
taken from Brobst Mountain, and the 
builder, one George Taylor, spent six years 
in completing the building. 

It is a good-sized church at that—sixty 
feet long and thirty-eight feet broad. It 
boasts of a tower sixty feet high. 

There is a ehureh in California which, 
though not the work of one man alone, is 
as unique in its way as that in Pennsyl- 
vania. It was built of one tree and is, 
notwithstanding, a large church, the 
largest in the part of the country where 
it stands. This church is in Santa Rosa, 
and all the timber used in its construction 
was taken from a single redwood tree that 
grew in the neighborhood. The interior 
of the church is panelled and finished with 
wood, no plaster being used. For roof, 
pulpit, floor. and every other part the tree 
was made to do service. The great wooden 
building is simply a tree metamorphosed. 

Among other peculiar churches may be 
mentioned one in Waterloo, Indiana. Peo- 
ple there wanted a new church, but there 
was no suitable stone to be had and no 
quarries near by where it could be ob- 
tained. There was, however, one great 
boulder standing on a plain eight miles 
away. From this one boulder the church 
was constructed. It is believed that in 
its natural state the boulder weighed two 
thousand five hundred tons. 





-A Tree 4,000 Years Old 


A TREE on the island of Cos is said to 
be 2,500 years old. It is a decrepit tree; 
but it is still mindful of the changes of 
season. This is known as the tree of 
Hippocrates. Another aged tree is the 
most beautiful of a group of olive trees 
standing twenty miles distant from 
Guelma, Algeria, near the Meskoutine 
baths. This group of olives marks the 


tomb of a Marabout. Pilgrims do homage 
to the dead Marabout by hanging little 
strips of their ragged clothing to the 








branches of the trees. This ancient grove 
is in full vigor, though it is said to have 
been in its prime at the time of the Roman 
occupation, twenty centuries ago. 

Many ancient trees will bear leaves. One 
of them, an oak tree in Lord Salisbury’s 
park, was planted in the eleventh century 
by William the Conqueror. In the Bois 
de Boulogne, near the old Restaurant de 
Madrid, the train passes the oak of 
Francis I. But science is often powerless 
to determine the age of very ancient trees. 
The layers of wood can be counted only 
after a tree has been cut down. 

There exist several giant Wellingtonia’s 
(sequoias) whose exact age is known. A 
tree cut down in King’s River Forest 
measured, under the bark, eight metres 
in diameter. This tree, though it had 
not an aged appearance, was 2,300 years 
old. In the forest near this old Welling- 
tonia lie the remains of a_half-burnt 
colossal tree. By cutting away the burnt 
part with a hatchet, and counting the 
finer of the zones, or circles of growth, 
with a magnifying glass, it was deter- 
mined that the exact age of the tree was 
something between 3,098 and 4,000 years. 

“That tree at least,” said the man who 
told the story, “was in its prime when 
the Saviour walked the earth.” 

This being true, it is easy to admit 
that the tree on the island of Cos and the 
tree near the baths of Meskoutine are 
2,000 years old. 





Sailing by Cyclone 


OnE of the most novel propositions in 
the matter of navigation ever advanced is 
that for which a French mariner named 
Fieron stands responsible. The French- 
man thinks that advantage may be taken 
of the favorable winds at the edge of a 
cyclone for facilitating navigation. 

By means of observations with the 
barometer and other instruments, he 
would ascertain the direction in which 
the storm is going, and so shape the course 
of his ship that it would be carried along 
by the sweep of the atmosphere, without 
becoming involved in the dangerous, centre 
of the storm. This proposal to treat 
eyelones as friendly aids to navigation 
may strike one as an extravagant play of 
fancy, but it is soberly advanced by 
Fieron, who, it is said, has made certain 
successful experiments in this new method 
of sailing the sea, 





Music-loving Spiders 


It has been asserted that spiders pos- 
sess a sensitiveness to musical sounds. 
Some species seem to respond to the notes 
of the piano, the harp, the flute, and so 
on, in a manner suggestive of their ability 
to recognize these sounds or the harmonic 
vibrations on which they are based. But 
Professor Lecaillon, of Paris, who has 
made a special study of the instincts and 
the supposed “psychism” of spiders, 
thinks that the apparent  sensitiveness 
of these insects to music has been mis- 
understood. It is thought that when 
musical instruments are played near their 
nests the spiders simply feel the vibra- 
tions through their webs or otherwise 
without recognizing the musical notes as 
sounds. The effect upon them is similar 
to that of the buzzing of an entrapped 
fly. 





The Mystery of the Palolo 
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EFFICIENT MINUTE 


We have speeded up our ships 
and railways; we have made rapid 
transit more and more rapid; we 
have developed a mile a minute in 
the air and much faster in an 
automobile. 


But the Bell Telephone is quick- 
est of all. It is instantaneous. No 
weeks or days or minutes wasted 
in waiting for somebody to go and 
come; no waiting for an answer. 


It is the most effective agency 
for making minutes more useful, 
more efficient. 


In almost every field of work 
men are accomplishing more in 
less time with the Bell Telephone 
than they could without it. They 
can talk with more people, near 
and far; they can keep the run of 
more details; they can buy or sell 
more goods, and to better advan- 
tage; they can be active in more 
affairs. 


The Bell Telephone has placed 
a new and higher value upon the 
minute — for everybody. It has 
done this by means of One Policy, 
One System,and Universal Service. 


Bell Long Distance Telephone service not only 
gives an added value to a man’s minutes — it 
accomplishes business results which would be 


absolutely impossible without it. 


Every Bell 


Telephone is the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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A puzz.e for naturalists of many years’ 
standing was finally solved by German 
and English investigators. Periodically, 
in the autumn, the sea round the Samoan 
Islands suddenly swarms with a species 
of headless marine worm, known to natives 
as the palolo. The creatures are very 
slender and average about sixteen inches 
in length. It is now known that the 
palolo bores into the reef rock of the 
islands, and that in its complete state 
it consists of a thicker anterior part 
about four inches long carrying the head, 
and a more slender and segmented pos- 
terior part which at particular seasons 
separates off and swims about; and in 
this headless form the worms are so 
numerous that the water seems abso- 
lutely “alive” with them. 





The Sublime Porte 


Way is the government of Turkey call- 
ed in diplomatic language “the sublime 
porte”? The origin of the term lies in 
the Oriental custom of administering 
justice at the gates of the palace. In 
time the phrase became synonymous with 
the government itself. 

Mohammed II., founder of the present 
Ottoman Empire and Sultan from 1451 
to 1481, styled his capital, “The lofty 
gate of the royal tent.” Through French, 
the language of diplomacy, “Jofty gate” 
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| Room for one only “The cock’s shrill clarion” A Scottish family of three 
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Submarine Upheavals 


An appearance of a new island not long 
ago off the coast of Alaska calls to mind 
other rapid uprisings of land in the ocean. 
An island suddenly came to light off the 
coast of Sicily, remained for two months, 
and as quickly disappeared. Sabrina, near 
the Azores, retired from public life before 
it had been fairly charted. The Gulf of 
Mexico has witnessed the advent and sub- 
sidence of small islands. These upheavals 
of the bed of the ocean suggest all sorts 
of mysteries connected with the unknown 
depths. A British vessel once had an 
uncanny experience in this connection. 

The vessel was out twenty-three days 
from Manila to the Hawaiian Islands. It 
was a silent, dead-black night. The lead 
showed deep sea. Suddenly those on board 
felt as though they had grounded. 

Daybreak revealed a low and misty sky. 
The Britisher lay as if becalmed in the 
midst of an oily sea strangely discolored 
in patches. Suddenly the water, to use 
the words of the master, “ trembled.” 
The ship rolled, and in the distance rose 
a huge balloon-shaped mass of vapor, 
steam, or. smoke. There was not the 
slightest sound, but a long line of chafing 
water stretched across the streaky calm- 
ness. Then the vapor settled over all, 
and the ship’s company could hear but not 
see the seething and pouring water all 
about them. The captain ordered a 
bucketful to be drawn up. It was hot 
and smelled like the product of a gas- 
works. Whereupon the captain remarked 
that “a new continent was being poked 
up,” adding that he wished himself well 
out of the way. 

The air grew more oppressive every 
moment. The vessel gave a gentle side 
roll and word went round that the ship 
was aground. Over went the lead and 
came up covered with blue, oozy mud. 
The Britisher was wallowing in sludge, 
the darkness was pall-like and the at- 
mosphere suffocatingly close. Then the 
air was rent with reports dreadful to 
hear in that darkness. There were three 
of these blasts and all was again still. 

When the light came, red and unnat- 
ural, a strange sight met the eyes of those 
on board. It was as if the bottom of the 
Pacific had been laid bare. They were 
helpless in a sea of thick mud. The 
sulphur fumes were choking and all had 
to take refuge below. Hour after hour 
they gasped, facing the probability of a 
death by suffocation. Suddenly they felt 
that they were afloat. The bank of mud 
that held them had disappeared, and after 
a time the Britisher made her way out of 
the grewsome spot. 

When Honolulu was reached the crew 
deserted, for they held that there was no 
luck in a ship that had “seen the bottom 
of the sea.” 
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How Money is Marked 


QUITE a number of methods are em- 
ployed by the police authorities, Federal 
and State, in their marking of money for 
the purpose of apprehending suspected 
persons, Of these, perhaps the most novel 
is that of the pin-prick. 

Let it be supposed that the note to be 
marked is the familiar five-dollar silver 
certificate, bearing the vignette of an In- 
dian chief in dress regalia of feathers and 
trappings, presenting a full-face view. 
The experts, with the aid of a pin, make 
two punctures through the bill directly in 
the pupils of the Indian’s eyes. These are 





not visible to the casual, and sometimes 
not even to’ the critical, inspection. But 
raise the bill to the light, and these two 
tiny holes may be seen quite distinctly. 

As a further step in the process the ex- 
pert may apply the pin-point in the twist 
of the large figure five at the two upper 
corners of the note. These little twists do 
not appear in the necks of the two figures 
of five which are at both ends of the bot- 
tom of the note. The note is then pierced 
again, this time in the ends of the scrolls 
on either side of the word “five” in the 
lower centre of the bill. 

The marking is now completed. It is 
exhibited to one or two persons in the 
secret, for the purpose of identification, 
and then placed in the money-drawer 
whereto the suspected person has access. 

As a general proposition, the pin-pricks 
remain perfect for some time. The au- 
thorities are careful, however, when the 
marked money comes again into their 
hands. not to handle it unduly, but to 
place it in envelopes. When such bills are 
produced in court and their marking ex- 
plained under oath, conviction is practi- 
cally certain. 











A Distinguished ‘ Maniac” 

Durin@ one of his visits to Paris the 
naturalist Humboldt expressed to Dr. 
Blanche, the celebrated authority in 
matters concerning insanity, a desire 
to meet one of his patients. “The amiable 
doctor assured Humboldt that nothing 
was easier and invited the scientist to 
dine with him the next day. 

So on the morrow Humboldt found 
limself seated at the dinner-table of 
the famous alienist in company with two 
guests to whom he had not been intro- 
duced. One of these was dressed in black, 
with a white cravat and gold - rimmed 
spectacles. He had a smooth face, a very 
bald head, and sat with great gravity 
through the entire dinner. He was a 
gentleman of undoubted manners but ex- 
ceedingly taciturn, He bowed, ate, and 
said not a word, 

The other guest, on the contrary, wore 
a great shock of hair brushed wildly, his 
shabby blue coat was buttoned askew, his 
collar was rumpled, and the ends of his 
cravat floated over his shoulders. He 
helped himself, ate, and talked at the 
same time. Story after story did this 
incoherent person tell. He mixed the past 
with the present, flew from Swedenborg 
to Fourier, from Cleopatra to Jenny Lind, 
from Archimedes to Lamartine, and talk- 
ed politics and literature in the same 
breath. 

At dessert Humboldt managed to say, 
quietly, to his host, glancing at the 
fantastic personage, who was still talk- 
ing: “I am very much obliged to you. 
Your maniac amuses me immensely.” “The 
doctor looked startled. j 

“You were greatly mistaken,” said he 
at the earliest moment when they were 
alone. “The brilliant talker wasn’t the 
maniac: the silent one is my patient. 
The talker is the famous Monsieur Balzac 
the novelist.” 





A Turkish Hercules 


AHMET Bey, a_ Turkish. officer who 
served against the Russians, was hand- 
some, well-proportioned, and of extraor- 
dinary physical strength. ,He was not 
only a Hercules, but the beau ideal of a 


soldier, one whose military knowledge 
seemed instinctive. The following story 


is told of his strength and daring. 

Abdul Kerim Pasha, the commander-in- 
chief, while inspecting his troops one 
morning, casually expressed the wish to 
capture a Servian prisoner from the Ser- 
vian lines. Ahmet Bey, overhearing the 
remark, saluted, and asked permission to 
get the commander a prisoner. He re- 
ceived it, though Abdul Kerim wondered 
at the request. Ahmet wheeled his 
charger, dashed spurs into its flanks, and 
galloped straight for the nearest Servian 
outpost. 

As he approached half a dozen rifles 
cracked; but Ahmet galloped on un- 
harmed and marked down one sentry for 
his prey. The sentry fired at the au- 
dacious horseman, missed, and started to 
run. Ahmet swooped on him like a hawk 
upon a chicken. 

He bent down, grasped the Servian by 
the collar, and swung him across the 
saddle in front. Then he galloped back, 
bending over his horse’s neck to escape 
the bullets, and handed over his prisoner 
to the Turkish commander amid the 
shouts of the soldiers. 





The Flag 
By Rose Trumbull 


WE count the stars with jealous pride 
While youth its saturnalia holds; 
But that old man with measured stride 
Must ever see upon its folds 
The blood of those who died. 
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I Will Help You To 
\ Health - Good Figure - Rested Nerves 


By Assisting Nature in a Scientific Manner 


After my university course, I concluded I could be of greater help 
to my sex by assisting Nature to regain and retain the strength 
of every vital organ, by bringing to it a good circulation of pure 
blood, by strengthening the nerves, and by teaching deep 
breathing, than I could by correcting bodily ailments with 
medicine. It is to my thorough knowledge of anatomy, 
physiology and health principles that I attribute my mar- 

velous success. 
I have helped over 44,000 women. I can help you to 


Arise To Your Best 


I have given to each woman that satisfaction with self which comes 
through the knowledge that she is developing that sweet, personal! loveliness 
which health and a wholesome, graceful body gives—a cultured, self 
reliant woman with a definite purpose, which makes her the greatest help 
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correct- 
ed_ thou- 
sands of fig- 
ures as illus- 
trated below. 

Style is in the 
figure and poise 
and not in the gown. 
The gown in Fig. 1 cost 


to family and friends. She is a Better Wife, a Rested Mother, $250; the one in Fig. 2 cost 
a Sweeter Sweetheart. She adds to the beauty of the world, #65 00 . Fic: 9 3 the ; 
thus contributing to its refinement, cultivation and education. 1 gv . ig. w~ IS the same 


can help you to make every vital organ and nerve do efficient 
work, thus clearing the complexion and correcting such ail- 
ments as 


Wo- 


man as A Good Figure 


Constipation Irritability Indigestion Fig. 1, 

Weak Nerves Colds Duliness developed gg Economy and 
Rheumatism Nervousness Weaknesses and in cor- 

Sleeplessness Torpid Liver Catarrh rect poise. Means More Than 


This work is done by following simple directions 
a few minutes each day in the privacy of your 
own room. In delicate cases I co-operate with 
the physician. ‘ 

I regard medicine for reduction as danger- 
ous, and bandages and reducing appliances 
do not remove the cause, hence only give 
temporary results. In correcting faulty 
habits of digestion and assimilation, I 
build up the strength while I am re- 
ducing or developing you. 

This is practical common- 
sense. 


Think it over and 
write me today for 


a Pretty Face 


Figs. 3,4, 5 and 
6 show actual photo- 
graphs of pupils be fore 
taking up my work, 
(They have given me pet 

mission to use them.) They 
allstand, xow, as corfectly and 
appear as well as Fig. 2. 


When every or 
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particulars, sel doing efficient work, 
Too Thin there will be no su- 
perfluous flesh and no 


bony, angular bodies. I have reduced thousands of women 80 lbs., 
and have built up thousands of others 25 lbs. What I have done for 
others I can do for you. It would do your heart good to read the 
daily reports from my pupils. Here are some of them: 


“ My weight has increased 30 pounds.” ‘ My kidneys are much better.” 

“ My eyes are much stronger and I have taken off my glasses.” 

“T have not had a sign of indigestion or gall stones since I began with you.” 

“T weigh 83 Ibs. less, and have gained wonderfully in strength. I never get 
out of breath, the rheumatic twinges have all gone, and I look and feel 15 years 
younger.” 

“T am delighted with the effect upon my catarrh.” 

“Just think of it! To be relieved from constipation. 
having it for 30 years!” 

“Have grown from a nervous wreck into a state of steady, quiet nerves.” 

“The relief from backache alone is worth many times the money, and I 
haven’t had a cold since I began with you.” 


Entirely free after 


Write me today, telling your faults of health and figure. If I cannot 
help you, I will tell youso, Istudy your case just as a physician, giving 
you the individual treatment which your case demands, I never violate 
a pupil’s confidence. I will send you an instructive booklet, showing 
correct lines of a woman’s figure in standing and walking, free. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 41, 246 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Author of “Self Sufficiency,” “ The Vital Organs, Their Use and Abuse,” Ete. 








Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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Vhis luxurious 
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Rocker for only 
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WE hear much of the increased cost of 
living in these days as against the more 
fortunate ones of the eighties and nineties, 
but it would have rendered even our more 
lucky brethren of twenty and thirty years 
ago envious to read of the cost of living 
in England several hundred years pre- 
viously. 

For instance, consider the time of the 
Plantagenets. The man with the equiva- 
lent of twenty-five cents might maintain 
his family well for the period of a week. 
With that amount of money he could sat- 
isfy the butcher, the baker, and the grocer. 

Seven hundred years ago one might buy 
in England the finest of fat sheep for 
twenty-four cents, a purchase enabling 
him to give a feast on a penny’s worth 
of mutton. A cow was more expensive, 
but even at that one might be had for one 
dollar and a half, while for a nice fat 
porker the Englishman of that period need 
relinquish only eighty cents. 

In the fourteenth century a pair of 
chickens could be bought for two cents, 
and five cents was a fair price for a good 
goose. New-laid eggs fetched about one 
and a half pence in those days; and for 
three cents the brewer was obliged by law 
to sell three gallons of beer, comprising 
some forty-eight glasses. 

The price of wheat sometimes fell to 
forty cents “a quarter,” but in harder 
times it would bring four and five dollars. 
Nevertheless, at the latter figures a good 
many pounds of bread could be got for 
one cent. 





Even in Elizabeth’s time prices were 
very low. A household book of 1589 gives 
these typical prices: Beef, two and one- 
half cents a pound; a neck of mutton, 
twelve cents; twenty-eight pounds of veal 
and a shoulder of mutton, fifty-six cents; 
cheese, four cents a pound; wheat, three 
dollars and eighty-four cents a quarter 
ton. 

In England’s good old days pasture and 
arable land were sold at ridiculous prices 
—two cents an acre for the former and 
twelve cents an acre for the latter being 
deemed a fair annual rental. Draught 
horses were plentiful at seventy-two cents 
each, and oxen brought about a dollar 
and twenty cents apiece. 

House rents were so absurdly small that 
it is of record that the Lord Mayor of 
London paid only four dollars and eighty 
cents a year to his landlord. 

When, six centuries ago, a father sent 
his son to an English university, four 
cents a day was considered a comfortable 
allowance, with a margin for such luxuries 
as wine at eight or twelve cents a 
gallon. 

Labor was pretty cheap, however, and 
even the salaries paid distinguished men 
seem ridiculous to modern notions. Three 
cents a day was a fair wage for a laborer, 
and at harvest-time four cents a day was 
the highest sum paid. Twenty-four dol- 
lars was held to be no mean salary in 
those days. That was the sum paid to 
the assistant clerk of Parliament and more 
than the average priest received. 




















STOCKHOLMW’S MONUMENTAL PLEA FOR HER HORSES 


THIS MONUMENT BY CARL RO, IS ABOUT TO BE ERECTED ON THE GUSTAF- 

ADOLFS TORG, IN STOCKHOLM. IT IS NAMED “ THE LAST CRY OF AN OLD HORSE,” 

AND SHOWS THE ANIMAL IN ITS DEATH-THROES. THE FOUNDATION IS TO BE OF 
RED GRANITE, AROUND WHICH IS A DRINKING-TROUGH FOR HORSES 





Insect Mechanics 


Tue deliberate use of a tool by a little 
sand-wasp might well be supposed to in- 
dicate reasoning power. A wasp has been 
seen to dig a hole in the earth and deposit 
an egg therein, together with a spider, 
which she had stung into paralysis, to 
feed the grub which should be hatched 
in due time. Then she filled the hole 
with sand or earth and jammed it down 
with her head. 

When at last the filling was level with 
the ground, she brought a quantity of fine 
grains of dirt to the spot, picked up a 
small pebble in her mandibles, and used 
it as a hammer in pounding them down 
with rapid strokes, thus making this spot 





as hard and as firm as the surrounding 
surface. Before the watcher could re- 
cover from his astonishment at this per- 
formance she had dropped her stone and 
was bringing more earth. In a moment 
the watcher saw her pick up the pebble 
and again pound the earth into place with 
it. Once more the process was repeated 
and then the little creature flew away. 
The whole of this performance was so 
unexpected that the naturalist who watch- 
it might have failed to convince 
sceptics that he had not been deceived 
but for the fact that so respectable an 
authority as Sir Herbert Maxwell has 
reported similar behavior on the part 
of a wasp of the same species under 
similar conditions. 
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The So-called “Spanish 
Swindle ” 


Tue Department of State, at Washing- 
ton, has received a report from the Amer- 
ican Consul-General at Barcelona, Spain, 
in regard to the band of swindlers oper- 


ating in various towns and cities in Spain, . 


who make a practice of writing to persons 
in the United States respecting the im- 
prisonment of a relative and the guar- 
dianship of a child, 

The Consul-General states that the al- 
leged prisoner generally describes _him- 
self as a political prisoner from Cuba; 
he is at the point of death and has but 
one friend—the prison priest—through 
whose good offices he is enabled to smuggle 
an oecasional letter out of the prison 
ort. 

The prisoner is rich. He has a fortune 
n eash on deposit in the United States, 
ut the certificate of deposit is concealed 
in a seeret receptacle of his valise; the 
-alise itself has been taken possession of 
y the court at Carthagena, which tried 
nd condemned him, and will be held until 
ihe prisoner or his representative has 

atisfied the costs of the trial. The 
»risoner has an only daughter; dying in 

is prison, his sole thought is of this be- 
loved offspring. He has no friend or rela- 
ive in Spain to whose care he can com- 
iit her. In this emergency his thoughts 
wn to the distant relative in the United 
tates whom he has never seen and of 
v-hom he knows only through hearsay or 
ie family tree. Will the distant relative 
ssume the guardianship of the darling 
iaughter, and the darling daughter’s for- 
une of about $30,000? If the distant 
relative accepts the trust one-fourth of the 
yrisoner’s entire fortune will be the ma- 
torial reward. ‘The good priest will go 
ai onee to the United States and take the 
darling daughter with him. There is but 
me condition: the ready money which’ the 
prisoner brought with him to Spain has 
heen exhausted; the distant relative is 
therefore requested to send enough to 
jiberate the valise containing the secret 
receptacle and the certificate of deposit. 
his money is to be sent to the good priest 
at an address indicated, and, having re- 
ceived it, the good priest will at once 
secure the valise and start for America, 
the “land of the free and the home of 
ihe brave,” with the darling daughter. 

The above is generally the first letter 
of the series. It is quickly followed by 
another in which the prisoner pathetically 
states that his strength is rapidly failing 
and the end is near. He beseeches his 
dear distant relative to assume the trust 
and be a loving father to the darling 
daughter. The third letter is from the 
good priest himself, who in brief, touch- 
ing terms, and hopelessly bad English, 
announces’ the death of the unhappy 
prisoner; the good priest adds that the 
darling daughter is under his care. He is 
ready to put his promise into execution 
and start for the United States as soon 
as he shall have received the necessary 
funds from the distant relative. The good 
priest frequently encloses with his letter 
«i bogus newspaper clipping announcing 
the death in prison at Barcelona of the 
famous Cuban patriot (sometimes called 
Augustin Lafiente) ; the newspaper notice 
also speaks cunningly of the confiscated 
valise and the darling daughter. 

It is a simple scheme, but presented 
in such a plausible way that almost any 
unsuspecting “ distant relative” of Euro- 
pean extraction would be more or less de- 
ceived by the glad prospect of falling 
heir to the agreeable custody of a darling 
daughter with a big fortune, and a one- 
fourth interest therein as an additional 
recompense, 

Naturally the first impulse of the dis- 
tant relative is to ask a lawyer or a judge 
or some authority what course he ought 

pursue in the premises, but as_ he 
thinks of doing this his attention is taken 
hy the warning in the prisoner’s letter be- 
secching him not to mention the matter 
to any living soul lest the secret of the 
vise and the hidden receptacle be indis- 
creetly betrayed. 

The valise, after all, with its concealed 
certificate of deposit, is the key to the 
siination and possession must be taken of 
it before anything can be done or said. 
His (so cunningly set forth by the 
prisoner) is very evident to the distant 
relative, and so he quite frequently pre- 
serves the secret intact, and instead of 
consulting a lawyer or writing to the 
\merican Consul-General at Barcelona, 
‘e quietly sends a draft for the sum de- 
manded to the good priest and awaits re- 
sults, Of course he waits in vain, and 
‘he poor, dead prisoner and the good 
priest and the darling daughter in the 
comet of time pass out of his life forever, 
‘iving him only an _ uncomfortable 
memory of the money he so cheerfully con- 
tributed to the confidence game, 

For nearly twenty years these same 


knaves hav 

aves lave —— been ractisin their 
swindle, 3 J 
they 


h 


and it is needless to suggest that 
y are very carefully organized; they 
ave confederates not only in the United 








States, but in most other countries. The 
confederates in question select a man and 
find out all they can about him; they get 
hold of family names, family origin, and 
family characteristics. This information 
is transmitted to the rascals in Spain, 
and letters are at once written to the pros- 
pective victim. The scheme is presented 
and developed in a very plausible way, 
and many of our fellow countrymen have 
“bitten” promptly and cheerfully. 

Under the Spanish laws a felony must 
be consummated before the police may act, 
and a mere attempt to obtain money by 
false pretences does not appear to warrant 
arrest. The money must be actually paid 
over and the prosecuting witness must be 
present in propria persona to testify; 
otherwise prosecution would be useless. 

Recently the letters written to the dis- 
tant relative have varied somewhat from 
the original; the political prisoner having 
become a noted Russian banker who ab- 
seconded, leaving a deficit of some millions 
of rubles, killed in a quarrel in England 
another Russian, and finally took refuge 
in Spain, where he was apprehended and 
charged with manslaughter. 

This change of character, however, is 
immaterial, and in the future more new 
characters will probably be introduced by 
the gang. The scheme is the same, and 
the public is warned to place no credence 
in such or similar letters. 

Every effort has been made by the De- 
partment of State and its representatives 
in Spain to unmask these scoundrels and 
bring them to justice, and the Spanish 
authorities have also been active and 
several members of the gang have been 
apprehended and held for trial, but so far 
no convictions have resulted, owing prob- 
ably to the peculiarity of the Spanish law 
referred to in the report of the Consul- 
General at Barcelona. 





Light and Colorin the Deep Sea 


AT a depth of only two hundred fathoms 
the light of the unclouded sun penetrating 
the ocean is reduced, it is said, to equality 
with the starlight of a clear night on the 
surface. At more profound depths the 
sunlight is entirely extinguished. Yet 
there are both light and color at the bot- 
tom of the sea. The light is of phos- 
phorescent origin, and it may be remarked 
that in general the fixed forms of life 
are not behind their free-swimming allies 
in light-emitting powers. Agassiz speaks 
of the illuminations produced by the move- 
ments of abyssal fishes through the forests 
of phosphorescent sea pens, fan corals, red 
corals, and other aleyonaria. The colors 
of deep-sea animals are both brilliant and 
varied. 

The quantity of light emitted by such 
animals is so great as to supply over 
definite areas of the sea bottom a sufficient 
illumination to render visible the colors 
of the animals themselves. Some cephal- 
opods are furnished with apparatus which 
reflects the light from their phosphorescent 
bodies upon the sea bottom over which 
they float. This reflecting apparatus has 
been described as “an efficient bull’s-eye 
lantern, for use in hunting through the 
abyssal darkness.” 





Plant Societies 


THE science of botany has been greatly 
advanced by the development of what may 
be called the sociology of plants—that is, 
the study of their relations to one an- 
other as well as their adjustments to sur- 
roundings. Botanists recognize that plants 
are not scattered haphazard over the globe, 
but are organized into definite communi- 
ties. A pond has its plant society, all 
the members of which fall into their 
proper places. A swamp forest consists of 
trees possessing a certain social relation- 
ship and differing from those that form 
a forest on dry land. There is progression 
from one social organization of plants to 
another. A lily pond may give place to a 
swamp moor, this to a society of swamp 
shrubs, and this again to a swamp forest 
of tamarack, pine, and hemlock. So so- 
cieties of plants on dry land succeed one 
another as the conditions change. 





Canzonet Antico 
CON GIOIA—CON LAGRIME 
By Sheamas O’Sheel 


ONE day when I was very glad, 
One cloudless afternoon, 

I played upon my violin 
An old sweet bygone tune— 

Played for the happiness I had, 
The joy I would have soon. 


An old man sitting in the sun 
irew rapt to hear me play; 
The look that came upon his face 

Meant more than I can say; 
And when a mist was in his eyes 
He rose and went away. 
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Three Cars in One—$850 


CAR — DELIVERY CAR 





RUNABOUT — FAMILY 
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This—the 1910 Invincible Schacht—is a 
distinct departure in automobiles. 

It is three cars in one—all at only one 
price, $850. 

You can use it asa Runabout. You can 
easily convert it into a four-passenger Family 
Car. Or, you can as easily change to a Light 
Delivery Car. Takes less than five minutes’ 


time to make the changes. 

For the business or professional man in city 
orcountry—for running about town—for making 
quiet trips to town—the 2-seated Runabout 
is an ideal car. 








The 4-passenger car is for the whole family 
to use on pleasure trips. 





As a Light Delivery Car, this new Schacht 
THE SCHACHT MFG. CO., 2743 Spring Grove Ave., CINCINNATI, 0. 


is the easiest running bicycle made. There is 27.9% 
Zess pressure on the crank hanger bearings than any 
ordinary bicycle. A new cone sleeve is a 1910 feature 
which gives tremendous strength and efficiency. 
Climbing hills on the Racycle is FUN--not work. 
models, finished with artistically Dy heads, are given as near 
piano-like enamel finish as is possible to put on steel tubing. 
“Ray” Juveniles are the most desirable models for young people, 
We also manufacture the MUSSELMAN ARMLESS 
COASTER BRAKE, the smallest, simplest, lightest and 
strongest Brake made. 
Beautiful 1910 Catalog AH and Pamphlet--“"The 
ns,’’ fully explaining iti 
pome, Rac cle waten charms end Bc Booklet pee 77 
asf i ‘or |p--sent 
ou. Bicycle Dealer in your town. 


"The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 


Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A. a 
“IT's Aut In THE CRANK HANGER” 
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is a boon to merchants or farmers or those who 
want to go into the light delivery business. 

There are hundreds of readers of Harper's 
who are ready to pay $850 for a general 
utility car—a car that has some fractical 
value in addition to being a mere transporta- 
tion luxury. This new Schacht wl] pay for 
itself in the hands of most of these owners, 
and will become a source ot revenue instead 
of an expense. 

It has twenty-four h. p. engine, 32 x 3% 
in, tires, a wheel base of 103 inches, and from 
one to fifty miles of speed. 

It is the handiest car ever fut on the 
market, and is certain to have a much larger 
demand than we can supply. 


Use attached coupon to get detailed in- 
formation. 





For the merchant who wants a larger 
delivery wagon at a moderate price our 
Model D Delivery Wagon, complete for 
$975, costs no more than a moderately 
priced runabout, either in first cost of 
operating expense. | 


THE SCHACHT MFG. CO., 
2743 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


Send me at once your 1910 
3-Purpose Cars. 


catalog of your 
























How many barmade cock- 
tails have you had that were 
really suited to your taste? 


Leave chance-made drinks for 
those who don’t appreciate 
good liquor and to yourself 
and your critical friends serve 
CLUB COCKTAILS, They’re £ 
infinitely better. 


Don’t judge these mixed- 
to-measure joys by any 
made-by-guesswork drink. 
Martini (gin base) and Manhattan 
(whiskey base) are the most popular. 
At all good dealers 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 




















FLY-RODS & FLY-TACKLE 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture\and Use 
REVISED EDITION 
By H. P. WELLS 
Author of * The American Saimon-Fisherman " 
Illustrated with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth. $1.75 net 
(postage extra). 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 





Why is the Comptometer 





a typewriter. 


“We have six Comptometers at present, using them 
to great advantage in working out estimates on build- 
ings, figuring depreciations, prices, discounts, and add- 
ing and balancing statements, summaries, etc. 

“We have tried various makes of adding and com- 
puting machines and find the Comptometer by far the 


How do you do your figuring? Why not let us send you a book and save time? 


the most useful adding or 
calculating machine ? 


machine which has proven commercially successful on all 
adding, multiplying, dividing and subtracting—a complete 
and most wonderful range of usefulness. 

Because it is entirely key-operated. 
A key-touch of only a few ounces, which makes 
it more than twice as rapid as any lever-operated machine, 
(Pulling a lever is a waste of time and labor.) 


Because it is the only 


Speed unlimited, like 


best machine, peculiarly adapted to our needs. On 
account of the accurate work, speed and ease of oper- 
ation, we would not be without them. (Have since 
purchased four.) 

“American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee.” 


We send 


the Comptometer on free trial, prepaid, U. S. A. or Canada. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1728 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 











Mails for the Arctic 


THE annual mails for Canadian points 
within the arctic circle are despatched 
during January or February by way of 
Edmonton, Alberta, over a trail which is 
not only the longest mail route any- 
where, but the most desolate and most 
difficult, Letters only are carried, and 
these are limited to one ounce in weight, 
inasmuch as the entire bulk of the packet 
when it leaves Edmonton must come 
within three hundred pounds. & 

It is necessary that the carriers shall 
go five or six hundred miles into a frozen, 
forbidding wilderness. Thus the govern- 
ment expends upon the redemption of the 
contract of the stamp many _ thousand 
times what it receives, and the carrier 
must fight single-handed with savage na- 
ture. His life and the safety of the 
packet intrusted to him are at all times 
in peril. 

It was about four years ago that the 
post-office authorities of Canada assumed 
the. delivery of mail in the extreme north. 
The Hudson Bay Company had _ thereto- 
fore carried messages to and from the 
aretie and subarctic country. The in- 
creasing number of trappers, missionaries, 
prospectors, settlers, and others in the ex- 
treme north led to the taking over of this 
responsibility by the postal authorities 
of Canada. 

The mail is divided into two packets 
at Edmonton—one for points between Lac 
La Biche and Fort Resolution and the 
other for the straggling outposts of em- 
pire as far north as Fort McPherson, the 
most northerly depot of the Hudson Bay 
Company, nearly one hundred miles with- 
in the arctic circle. Lae La Biche mail 
goes by horse only one hundred and twen- 
ty miles out of Edmonton. Thencefor- 
ward the dog and the reindeer are the 
carrier’s assistants. From Edmonton 
to Fort McPherson is over a thousand 
miles. Ten intermediate deliveries are 
made, and the mail arrives at the 
fort in April if there are no exceptional 
delays. 

Besides these packets several others go 
to the northland about the first of the 
year, so that all the posts may receive 
at least one mail a year. There is a mail 
made up at Prinee Albert that goes as 
far as the head of Reindeer Lake at the 
edge of the great Barren Lands. The 
York Factory packet runs to the far 
north by way of Winnipeg and the Nel- 
son River. The Moose packet is made up 
at Mattawa and goes by way of Abittibe 
River. 

The carriers for the east and west 
shores of the great bay sometimes meet 
at the southern ports on the shores of 
the bay, and the meetings are made the 
oceasion of brief but hearty jollifications. 
Then each passes on his way. 





THEATRICAL MISMAN- 
AGEMENT 


(Continued from page 10) 


Marco Polo and literary Miinchhausen, 
Shakespeare was a writer of “erotic 
poetry,’ a pirate of plays, a delineator 
of “lewd speech, easy manners, and 
liberal morals” (meaning bad morals or 
no -morals at all), and a retailer of 
“coarse jests, practical jokes, and in- 
trigues of servants with masters.” 

“Tn fact,” says Mr. Frohman, “ in turn- 
ing out plays to suit the public fancy John 
Shakespeare’s son was the Augustus 
Thomas, Somerset Maugham, J. M. Bar- 
rie, and Sir Arthur Pinero of his day— 
with the music of Tennyson, the sensuous- 
ness of Swinburne, and the eroticism of 
Oscar Wilde thrown in... . His plays 
were often written in  coffee-houses— 
hastily scribbled off from dialogue heard 
over a flagon of mellow October. Their 
plots were frequently tales told by sea- 
captains home from voyages... . If 
things were getting a bit slow,. John 
Shakespeare’s son would not scruple to 
insert a vile joke. He was always care- 
ful to please the people”—the implica- 
tion, manifestly, being that “ the people ” 
are “always pleased” by something 
“vile.” Twelfth Night, according to Mr, 
Frohman, was written to please “the 
comic sense for coarse jests,” and The 
Merchant of Venice to “ridicule [sic] 
Jews a8 they had never been ridiculed,”— 
not even, it is to be supposed, by the 
framer of Barabas of Malta! ‘How 
characteristically vulgar and blatant it 
all is! Thou “youngest of the sister 
arts, where all their beauty blends,” into 
what hands art thou fallen! 

Mr. Frohman has ascertained that 
Shakespeare was so acquisitive of money 
that he would “let publishers attach his 
name or initials to poems and plays he 
had not written,” in other words, that 
Shakespeare was a liar, a scoundrel, and a 
swindler; and then follows the entirely 
fresh disclosure that Shakespeare “ had 
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—some day; why not fulfil that promise 
to yourself this year? @It is the 
world’s most interesting outing spot. 
Its pure air, exhilarating mountain 
climate, mineral springs, spouting 
geysers and exceptionally fine hotels 
will give you a life-long memory of 
delight. @ Coaching, fishing and 
sight-seeing make every moment en- 
joyable. Bison, bear, sheep, elk, deer 
and antelope may be seen in all the 
attraction of their “native haunts.” 


GARDINER GATEWAY 


the official entrance, is reached only via the 
Northern Pacific Railway. Convenient of 
access from Chicago. St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Superior, St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Denver. Through sleeping cars direct to 
Park boundary at Gardiner during season 


June 15-September 15, 1910 


q This is the route of the famous North Coast Limited 
and four other daily electric-lighted transcontinen- 
tal trains, providing ‘‘Service that Sets the Pace.” 
Dining Cars on all trains—cuisine famously good. 
@ A trip to the Park and on to the Coast will show 
you the great productive Northwest—the Nation's 
choicest fruit orchards and farms. 4 Send for ‘‘ The 
Land of Geysers" and other literature—free. Address 


A. M. CLELAND, Gen’t Pass’r Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Northern Pacific. R’y 


** The Scenic Highway through the Land of Fortune.” 





























PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 
DREADNAUCHT CARS. 


The nub of railroading is first-class equipment and 
reliable service. The Pennsylvania Railroad provides this for 
the public. For many months big all-steel coaches, built like 
Dreadnaughts, have been operated on all through trains. 
Their easy-riding qualities and steadiness of motion have been 
widely praised. The all-steel dining-cars too have distinct 
advantages over the wooden ones. They are stronger and 
steadier, and the act of eating is made more enjoyable by the 
smoother movement. 

There are also some steel Pullman Cars—Combined Parlor- 
Smokers and Baggage—in the service now. Travelers like them. 
They have plenty of elbow room and they glide over the rails. 
The Sleeping Cars are coming. Some four hundred parlor and 
sleeping-cars will be in use by Summer. 

These steel coaches and cars are the strongest vehicles ever 
built for passenger transportation. They are fire proof, break 
proof, and bend proof. They represent the climax of safety 
and the perfection of comfort in railroad travel. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has always been the leader in all 
manner of improved equipment as well as in all methods of mak- 
ing their patrons more comfortable. This is why it is known and 
honored as The Standard Railroad of America. 

















Dealers Everywhere Sell 


WINSLOW’ 


Built for speed. 


Stay sharp longest. THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
Catalogues Free 





THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass, U. $. A. 


New York, 84 Chambers Street. London, 8 Long Lane, E. C, 
Paris, 64, Avenue de la Grande Armée. 
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several. theatrical companies : and was 
drawing heavy royalties from the use of 
his plays by other theatrical companies, 
but he felt the need of a chain of theatres 
... gave up acting on his own account, 
and rapidly organized not only several 
companies to act in London, but just as 
many to play in the provincial towns, like 
Dever, Bristol, Richmond, and Coven- 

a 

All this will be news, even to Dr. Mor- 
gan; but it is a great comfort to know 
about Shakespeare’s “ several companies ” 
and his “royalties,” and his “ chain of 
theatres,” and what he thought and felt, 
about things theatrical, and his inter- 
course with those “sea-captains home 
from voyages”! The student, likewise, 
will thank Mr. Frohman for having as- 
certained the exact truth as to the rela- 
tions between Ben Jonson and Shake- 
speare. - Jonson, it appears, “never for- 
gave John Shakespeare’s son for so 
openly stealing his business.” It is true 
that, after the death of Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson wrote about him, saying: “ I loved 
the man and do honor his memory, this 
side idolatry, as much as any... . There 
was ever more in him to be praised than 
to be . pardoned.” Remembering his 
brother bard as a thief, whom he “ never 
forgave,” Jonson, in writing that tribute. 
certainly ‘revealed a charitable nature. 
And doubtless it was Shakespeare’s will- 
ingness to gain money by permitting pub- 
lishers ‘to swindle, by fraudulent use of 
his name, that caused him so to resent 
Jaggard’s misuse of that name (1612) 
that a cancel was made of the title-page 
of The Passionate Pilgrim and a new one 
supplied, without the name of Shakespear 
on it. It is good to have such a scholar 
as Mr. Frohman to set: these matters 
right. 

But, assuming that to be proved true 
which we know to be utterly false, assum- 
ing that. Shakespeare was the mere 
mercenary tradesman, literary hack, and 
paltry time-server that Mr. Frohman has 
described—the writer of. “erotic poetry,” 
exhibiting the sexual insanity characteris- 
tic -of a -well-remembered and _ very 
wretched case of degeneracy, the circu- 
lator of “ vile jokes” and “ coarse jests,” 
and the willing panderer to any sort of 
public “want,” however depraved ani 
base—what would follow from the accept 
ance of that assumption? Only this, 
that. it would be proved that Shakespear 
misused his .powers, degraded his voca 
tion, betrayed: his cause, and was false t: 
his duty. That being so, his example 
necessarily, would cease to be authoritz 
tive. The fact—if fact it were, instead o! 
impudent fiction—that Shakespeare w:- 
a vulgar, impure, decadent, injuriou 
writer, in the sixteenth century, affor: 
no justification for vulgarity, decadency. 
and corrupting influences in the litera 
ture and the theatre of to-day. Wrong 
doing by -one man, however eminent 
neither justifies nor palliates the sinfu 
ness of wrong-doing by another. Meai 
while, the truth is that William Shak 
speare, judged by the standards of t! 
time in which he lived, is one of t|/ 
purest of writers. On that point th 
testimony of all the scholars who ha\ 
investigated that subject and publish« 
their conclusions is uniform and decisis 
Comparison of his works with those ©! 
his contemporaries shows him to ha‘ 
been immeasurably superior to all 
them, not only in dramatic power an 
poetic beauty, but in refinement of tas!” 
and delicacy of feeling. There are a f 
gross lines in some of his plays—passig 
such as. were not thought to be gross | 
the age of Queen Elizabeth and James 
—and those lines are always, and riglit! 
omitted whenever and wherever tho 
plays are acted. The standard of tas 
among cultivated and respectable perso: 
in the twentieth century is essentia! 
different from that which prevailed in | 
Jacobin period—though some theatric: 
managers seem wishful to restore the oli 
and- lower order—and it is a little sur 
prising that even such a mind as that « 
Mr. Charles Frohman should seek (° 
justify modern evil .by an appeal to t! 
alleged precedent of ancient offence. 

Mr. Frohman occupies a position of 
ceptional prominence, exercising, with |\ 
allies, unrestricted dominance of an inst 
tution more largely followed than an 
other in our country—an_ institutio 
direetly or indirectly, influential upon 
most every home, and particularly up: 
the young—and, accordingly, his view 
as a theatrical manager, should be © 
served with scrupulous attention and cor 
sidered in- the most. serious spirit. 
viewed and so considered, they are foun! 
to .be radically wrong. . The theatre |) 
longs to the nation, not to any union © 
tradesmen; and-it is no light matter th’ 
a power so great, a power incessan!', 
operative and susceptible of being Us" 
with tremendous foree upon _ socict 
whether for good or for evil, should be a!) 
sorbed and wielded by any man, or 3!) 
group of men, not truly aware. deep!) 
conscious, and devoutly mindful of the 
demands of a colossal responsibility au 
a sacred duty. 









































Chess and Its Votaries 


Paut Morpuy, the famous chess-player, 
once paid a visit to Richmond, Virginia, 
where he was the guest of a clergyman. 
On his arrival at the clergyman’s house 
Mr. Morphy was at once attracted by a 
painting over the mantel, which was a 
copy of a famous picture representing a 
game of chess between a young man and 
the devil, the stake being the young man’s 
soul. : 

The artist had most graphically de- 
picted that point in the game where it 
was apparently the young man’s next 
move, and he seemed just to realize the 
fact that he had lost the game, the agony 
of despair being shown in every line of 
his features and attitude, while his ad- 
versary from the opposite side of the 
table gloated over him with fiendish de- 
light. 

“The position of the game appeared quite 
hopeless for the young man, and the 
clergyman said that he had often studied 
it with his chess friends, and all agreed 
that the young man’s game was certainly 
lost. 

Mr. Morphy walked up to the picture 
and studied it carefully; then turning to 
his host, he said, 

“T can win the game for the young 
man.” 

The position was set up, and in a few 
rapid moves Morphy demonstrated a com- 
plete win for the young man and the 
devil was checkmated. 

It is a curious fact that many of the 
greatest rulers of history have been dev- 
otees of the game of chess and that many 
of these royal players were never able to 
uceept defeat gracefully. William the 
Conqueror more than once lost his temper 
over the game, and on at least one oc- 
casion with serious consequences. He was 
playing with a son of the King of France 
when a dispute led to hot words and cul- 
minated in William bringing the board 
down so heavily on his opponent’s head as 
to render him unconscious. Within an 
hour William’s horse put a score of miles 
between his rider and the French court. 

Philip II. of Spain could play chess 
amiably enough so long as he won, but 
woe to the indiscreet player who check- 
mated his Majesty; banishment from 
court was the least penalty he might 
expect. One of the greatest grandees of 
Spain, after playing with the King, re- 
turned home and thus greeted his family: 
“My children, we must henceforth expect 
nothing at court. The King is offended 
because I have beaten him at chess.” 

Napoleon the Great was an equally 
selfish and intolerant player. Once when 
he was engaged in a match with Eugene 
Beauharnais and suddenly found himself 
face to face with a checkmate, he, in a fit- 
of passion, swept board, pieces, and all 
off the table, slapped his opponent on the 
face, and walked out of the room. 

In one ease chess estranged a husband 
and wife, costing the former dearly. Fer- 
rand, Count of Flanders, was in the habit 
of playing each day with his Countess 
and was ungallant enough to win every 
game. . This constant and almost inevi- 
table defeat so disturbed the lady that she 
conceived a positive hatred of her victor, 
to such an extent, indeed, that when he 
was taken prisoner in the battle of 
Bouvines she refused, it is said, for that 
reason, to take any steps to procure his 
release. 

Louis XTII. of France was so infatuated 
with the game that wherever he went he 
was accompanied by his chess-board and 
men, and invariably played it in his coach 
when he took his drives abroad. 

Charles I. found the game so fasci- 
nating that, it is asserted, he played it 
almost to the foot of the scaffold. Once. 
when his game was interrupted by news 
that the Seots had decided to sell him to 
the Parliament, he proceeded with his 
move as unruffied as if, instead of hearing 
his doom, he had received a summons to 
dinner. 

When John Frederick, Elector of Sax- 
ony, heard over the chess-board the news 
that he had been condemned to death, he 
is said to have completed his move and 
again become absorbed in his game be- 
fore the messenger had time to withdraw. 





A Remarkable Railway 


THE operation of the Congo State Rail- 
way running between Matadi, at the mouth 
of the Congo River and Stanley Pool, a 
distance of two hundred and sixty miles 
away, is attended with many odd features. 
The time required to accomplish the 
journey is twenty-four hours, and it is 
said that the sensations accompanying 
such a journey are startling. 

When the passenger at Matadi prepares 
to embark, he first pays over to the sta- 
tion-agent the sum of five hundred francs 
(one hundred dollars). He then boards 
the train, but he has no ticket. The sum 
mentioned entitles him to a first-class pas- 
sage. Second-class cars are also run, but 
as these are for the natives, no white man 





THE MARMON 


“The Easiest Riding Car In The World” 


Wheat the Victories Mean 








— Such racing victories as the Marmon 
189.6 miles, . 
a stock cars have won by long non-stop 


without 
a 
stop 


runs at mile-a-minute speed, have de- 
monstrated much more than speed— 
indeed, that is the least of it. 





The meaning of these long runs 

ranging from 50 to 225 miles at 
merciless speed without a stop is that 
Marmon stock cars, the kind you buy, 
are made of such fine materials, with 
such accurate, careful workmanship, that 
they stand the most terrific strains with- 
out distress. That they also mean won- 
derful tire economy is self-evident. 


Manufactured—not merely assem- 

bled—by one of the oldest and most 
successful manufacturing institutions of 
the country. 







One Chassis 32-40 H. P. 
High-Class Equipment 








Over Powered ? 


E rate the National at 40h. p. Its four cylinders are 

5 X sty. Its motor develops around 73 h. p. on dyna- 
mometer test. More power than is needed? Yes—but it’s 
mighty comforting to know it’s there. You know you can 
pass anything on the road. You can pull through the heaviest 
going and up the steepest grade as easily as a low-powered 
car can run on a paved street. You know you can have abso- 
lutely perfect control of your car in any kind of a pinch. For 


$2,500 


you get in the National, not merely all this reserve power, but you 
get every improvement, every convenience, that the highest-priced 
car can give you, plus the rare judgment in selecting materials 
and the high-class workmanship that have made National stock 
cars winners in so many of the great races of the world. 


NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE CO. 
1020 E. 22d Street Indianapolis, Ind. 


















Licensed under Selden Patent 








is permitted to travel in them. Second- 
class passage costs but fifty frances, or 
ten dollars. 

The Congo State Railway boasts only 
one passenger-train, consisting of several 
first-class and second-class cars and a bag- 
gage-car, and this train runs every other 
day. The first-class cars are about the 
size of an old horse-car in the United 
States and are fitted with small extraor- 
dinarily uncomfortable chairs. 

The second-class cars are no other than 
flat cars provided with low board sides, 
with no seats, and with no covering to 
protect the natives from the scorching 
rays of the sun or the drenching rains. 
The baggage-car is a duplication of the 
second-class car, and on it is thrown the 
passengers’ baggage, over which a canvas 
is stretched to keep off the wet. 

From Matadi the road takes a tortuous 
course through the Pallaballa Mountains, 
twisting and winding for eighteen miles 
like an exaggerated switchback, until final 
ly it reaches the summit, which is about 
17,000 feet above sea-level. The grade of 
this queer road is about 600 feet to every 
four miles. Only ordinary hand-brakes are 
provided on the trains, a circumstance 
that adds much to the apprehension of the 
stranger as the train proceeds on its down- 
ward trip screeching or groaning fright- 
fully under its heavy toad, and his appre- 
hension is increased as the train plunges 
ahead through the great gorges, skirting 
streams and passing over ravines hundreds 
of feet in depth. 

Although the fares on the Congo State 
Railway are excessive, averaging about 
forty cents per mile, the passenger prefers 
to use this extraordinary road rather than 
to adopt the old way of travelling through 
the woods with native guides, an alterna- 
tive which means a three weeks’ journey. 

When the Congo Railway was first sug- 
gested many familiar with the nature of 
the country through which it was to run 
laughed at the idea of building a road over 
the top of the Pallaballa Mountains. The 
Belgian engineers were, however, nothing 
daunted, and after nine years’ industry 
completed one of the most remarkable feats 
in railroad engineering accomplished any- 
where. . 

Though the system is a small one, it is 
said to be one of the best, if not the very 
best, paying lines in the world, and its 
stock is not to be had at any reasonable 
figure. 





Ropes from Spiders’ Webs 


THERE is in successful operation at 
Chalais-Meudon, near Paris, a spider-web 
factory, where spider-web ropes intended 
for balloons for the French military 
aeronauts are manufactured. This in- 
dustry, curiously enough, was not the re- 
sult of scientific suggestion from practical 
scientists, but originated in the fertile 
brain of a French missionary. 

The spiders in this queer factory are 
arranged in groups of twelve above a reel, 
upon which the threads are wound. It is 
by no means easy work for the spiders, 
inasmuch as they are not relieved until 
they shall have furnished from thirty 
yards to forty-one yards of thread apiece. 

The webs are washed in order that they 
may be freed of the outer reddish and 
sticky covers, which would render them 
entirely unsuitable for the purpose for 
which they are sold. Eight of the washed 
threads are then combined, and of this 
combination yarn cords of considerable 
strength are woven, which are much 
lighter than cords of silk of the same 
thickness would be. 





A Device to Prevent Train 
Derailments 


HERR GEHRICKE, a German railway of- 
ficial, is the inventor of an adjustable 
rail to be attached to the trucks of cars 
parallel with the axles and carried about 
an inch above the track rails. If the 
wheels jump the track the cross-rails just 
described will immediately rest upon the 
track rails and prevent the wheels from 
touching the ground, and the car will slide 
along, borne by the cross-rails. To dimin- 
ish the jar the cross-rails are supplied 
with springs, and projections beneath 
them are calculated to prevent the derailed 
car from swinging aside from the track. 





Food and the Man 


It has been contended that one is nat- 
urally lighter after one has eaten. Care- 
ful observations, however, have shown 
that we lose about three pounds six ounces 
between night and morning; that we gain 
one pound twelve ounces by breakfast; 
that we again lose, this time about four- 
teen ounces, before luncheon; that another 
loss is charged up during the afternoon, 
averaging ten ounces; but that an or- 
dinary dinner adds, in the ease of persons 
in good health, about two pounds two 
cunces to their weight. 








Money Could Not Make This 





Power Plant More Perfect 








The Hupmobile dealer who also sells some other 
car of the highest reputation and price can, with 
perfect consistency, lift the hoods of both and say 
to you: 

“Compare the two power plants.” 

Of the power plant in the larger, costlier car, he can 
say with perfect truth: “This engine is no better 
and no more efficient than the engine of the 
Hupmobile.” 

He can go further than that. He can compare the 
two plants by progressive steps in the matter of; 
(a) design; (b) steels and other materials; (c) 
fineness of measurements; (d) power developed; 
(e) silence; (f) simplicity; (g) quality of service. 

And he is able to say without overstating the case a 
particle : i | 

“For its purpose and for its type, the Hupmobile 
power plant is not surpassed by the other. 

“Tt cost, in proportion, just as much to produce. 


“It enlisted the same high degree of engineering 
skill. 


- 


“It engaged manufacturing methods just as fine; 
and careful; and conservative. 

“It incorporates the same high grade of material. 

“Tt will render within reason precisely the same 
quality of service in the proportion of power pro- 
duced; the quick and easy development of that 
power ; in the matter of speed; in flexibility; in 
smoothness; and in all-around efficiency on the 
straight-away or on the grade.” 

In short, he is justified in saying to you that the 
Hupmobile is the first car of its type and size made 
with exactly the same sincerity of purpose (in 
method and material’ as the leaders among cars 
of the larger class. 


~The man who owns the two types---the Hupmobile 


and the heavier, costlier car---will corroborate this 
estimate to the letter. 

Do you wonder that the Hupmobile demand is so 
widespread and insistent that the facilities of the 
great new Hupmobile plant are taxed to the 
uttermost ? 

Have a demonstration of the car, and write for the 
literature. 


Leaving Detroit December 27, 1909 —just after the Christmas blizzard and the heaviest snowfall of the winter — three Hupmobiles negotiated 
the thousand miles between Detroit and New York City by January 6. Over every mile it was a battle with the snow; and the 
termination of the trip —with every car fit and ready to turn back at once for Detroit — marked the successful completion of the severest 


task ever imposed on a car of Hupmobile size and type. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


Dept. L, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 








4 cylinders 

20 H.P. 

Sliding gears 
Bosch magneto 














